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Appointments Vacant 


Books for Sale. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


XAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department (18-20) November 1. 
The date specified is the latest at which 
ions can be received, They must be made 
on forms to be obtained, with iculars, trom 
_ the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 





GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary {120 
per annum. eaching in Schools permitted. 
Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 
Mrs. Jacos (Hon. Sec.), 
St. Helens, 
Great Malvern, 
from whom a Prospectus of the Schoc! may be 
obtained. 








MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 


py Avis Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is prepared to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tast style, and at most reasonable cost. 
Books illustrated by the ‘‘Suttonelle” Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant’s 
Certificate. 
43 The Exchange, ’ 
Southwark Street, S.E. 








Art 





PORTRAITS. — Exhibition of reproduction of 

portraits from the 14th century to the present 
day.—Frepx. Houtyer’s Stup10, 9 Pembroke 
Square, Kensington. Open daily, 10 to 6. 








Typewriting 





‘T TPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 
READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
ea Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
ersmith, 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., anp 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
7. dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


Slag Gigi! DICTIONARY (Unwin's Edition) 

6 vols., cloth, binding soiled, clean as new 
inside; published at {12 for £5 5s. net.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








HE YELLOW BOOK aan illustrated 

Quarterly, many plates by Aubrey Beardsley 

and others, vols, 2 to 13 inclusive, original cloth, 

new, 12 vols. published at £3 net for 42s.— WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds, 


OOD COPY OF ARCHZOLOGIA CAN- 

TIANA, vols, 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 

£10. Complete set of ‘‘The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 

as published, 35s.—W. E. GouLpEn, § St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 











Books Wanted 





(C URREE? Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R#YS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





| Svee* WORKS (Grolier Society) 37 vols, 
any binding.—W. E. CLEGG, 30 Market 
Place and Peter Street, Oldham. 





OLLECTION of Old Ballads (plates), 3 vols, 1737-38 

Collins (D.) New South Wales, 2 vols, 1798 

Collins (Wilkie),‘any first editions 

Collinson’s History of Somerset, 3 vols, 4to, 1791 

Collyns (C. P.) Chase of the Wild Red Deer, 1762 

Comforts of Bath, 12 coloured plates, by Ru wlaadson, oblong 

4to, Fores, 1798 

Comic History of England, in parts or clot, 1847-8, or odd 

ts 


par 
Comic History of Rome, in monthly parts or brown cloth, n p 
or odd parts 
Comic Nursery Tales, Orr & Co., Nn p 
Conciones ad Populum, 1795 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols, 1826 
Confessions of Con Cregan, 2 vols, or odd parts 
Conjugal Lewdness (by Defoe), 1727 
Constable’s English Landscape 
Constitutional and Public Ledger, 1836-1839 
Cooke (M.C.) ,British Fresh Water Alge, with Supplement 
t (British Desmids), 3 vols, 8vo, 1882-7 
Handbook of British Fungi, with Supplement, 3 vols, 
8vo, 1871}$91 
Illustrations of British Fungi, with Supplement, 8 
vols, Svo, 1881-91 
Cooper (J. Fenimore) Novels, complete set, 30 vols, 8vo, New 
ork, 1860, or any t editions 
Coronation of George IV., Folio Coloured, either Naylor’s or 
Whitaker's ‘ 
Corsair Gazette, New York, 1839-1840 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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ekus kW <THE QUEEN'S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 


sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 











Just out. At all Libraries. 


SLINGS OF FORTUNE 


A Novel by JONATHAN NIELD, 
Author of “ A Guide to the Best Historical Novels.” 
320 pages, crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 6s. 
London: H. R. ALLENson, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet St. E.C. 








QUEEN’S HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Every Evening at 8 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


IS., 2S., 3S. 5S., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Wroe Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 

Rosert NEwMan, Manager. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the.use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their, wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr- 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 
1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 

tate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi- 
monials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 


Fulham, S W. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels),—Address, RopgrtT SuTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

or Rene Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 
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PAUL'S INKS | 
ARE UNIQUE! 
Biack, Blue, Réd, Greet, Violet, étc. 


IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. No 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., 1s., 2s.. and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 





Ready October 15 
THE SHILLING BURLINGTON. 


Ths First NUmber of thi¢ ABROBGED EDITION of the BURLINGTON MAGAZINE will contain, 
among other Artiéles: : 

ENGLISH PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS (Article I.\—THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND 
—ST. CLOUD PORCELAIN—THE LATE ALFRED STEVENS—A PORTRAIT BY 
GOY¥YA{axp NOTES ON SILVER PLATE, FURNITURE, Etc. 

It will be illdstrated with 1f FULL-PAGE PBRATES, including 2 HAND4PRINTED PHOTO. 
GRAVURE of the New Raphael in the National Gallery. 


N.B.—THE SHILLING BURLINGTON will appear on the 15th of each Month THE 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE will be published as hitherto on the rst of each Month at 





2s. 6d. net. 
The First Naniber is Strictly Limited, and Cannot be Reprinted. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltp.,; 17 Berners STREET, W. 














THE PREMIER POCKET CLASSICS 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF DE QUINCEY. Edited by 
Ticur Hopkins, 

BYRON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 

ADDISON'S ESSAYS. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PBHACOCK’'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


2 vols. 


HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND 
ROMANCES. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 








NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket (6fin. by 4in., and fin. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, with Phetogravuré Frontispiece and Title-page to each volumé, printed on Japanese vellam; and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER | AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 


SAVAGE LANDOR. OuLAIN. 
acre conrpeens to gas THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
FH INGOL - _ COLERIDGE. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS, : vols. 


SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols HOMER'S ELIAD. Translated by Giorc# 


CHAPMAN. 


MILTON'S POEMS. HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER 
BURNS POEs: POEMS. Translated by Gzorce CHarman, 
poet nn el SWIFT'S JOURNAL to STELLA. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS. BEN JONSON'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. HERRICK'S POEMS. 

KEATS'S POEMS. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
POE’S TALES. GOLDSMITH. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. THE NOVELS OF 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. LAURENCE STERNE. 








ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. | MARLOWE'’S PLAYS & POEMS. 


—_— . — 











J” POPULAR 


ART, HISTORY, Etc. 


HANDBOOKS ON SCIENCE 














The Stars. 

Primitive Man. 

The Plants. 

The Earth in Past Ages. 
The Solar System. 

A Piece of Coal. 
Electricity. 

Extinct Civilisations of the East. 
Thé Chemical Elements. 
Forest and Stream. 
The Weather. 

The Atmosphere, 

Germ Life: Bacteria. 
The Potter. 

The British Coinage. 
Life in the Seas: 
Photography. 





50 Volumes. 10,480 Pages. 1720 Illustrations. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Sibjects, written by Specialists, ani profusely MMlustratéd. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. ; Cloth, rs. each: post free, 1s. 2d. 





Religious. Architecture. 

The Cotton Plant. Buclid. 

Geographical Discovery. Music. 

The Mind. Animal Life. 

The British Races. Lost England. 

Eclipses. The Empire. 

Ice in thé Present and Past. Alchemy. 

The Wanderings of Atonis. The Army. 

Life’s Mechanism. Rapid Transit. 

The Alphabet. The Atlantic Cable. 

cant Feeling. p 98 oe 
Art in the British Isles. ag Cae 

Wild Flowers. A Graiti of Wheat. 

Books. Wireless Telegraphy. 

King Alfred. British Trade and Industry. 
Fish Life.’ Reptile Life. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


WE rarely have the good fortune to meet with such 
illuminating and ‘“‘suggestive”’ remarks on criticism as 
those of Mr. Irving Babbitt in the September number of 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, He deplores the excessive cultivation of the 
“feminine virtues” in criticism which has grown out of 
the revolt of the ramantic critics against the neo-classicists 
with their standards and their rules of right and wrong, 
We have, indeed, moved far from the days when an 
Edinburgh reviewer could write of poetry, that “‘its 
standards were fixed long ago by certain inspired writers 
whose authority it is no longer lawful to question.” To- 
day we have but one standard of literature: the impression 
made on the reader. We never blame; we only say “we 
do not like’”’ ; and the duty of the critic has been declared 
to be nothing more than to “ praise, praise, praise!” 
With what futility, exaggeration and coarseness he does 
it, any page of publishers’ advertisements will show. 


We have cultivated the feminine virtues, knowledge and 
sympathy (and especially the latter), until the ‘* mascu- 
line” note, that of judgment, has almost disappeared, 
We would all be either Sainte-Beuves—or rather Taines— 
deducing by “scientific” criticism facts about the author 
from his work, or absolute “impressionists,” caring for 
nothing but the effect on our own sensibilities. And it 
need hardly be said that, since knowledge is one of the 
requisites of a scientific critic, the majority of modern 
critics prefer to be impressionists. Now, impressionist 
criticism is all very well—M. Anatole France is an im- 
pressionist critic; the dramatic critic of the Times is 
another—when the personality, the sensibilities which 
you make your sole standard, are stronger and finer than 
other people’s. If you can glow with warmer sympathy 
and admiration for what you like, and shrink with a 
more delicate apprehension from what you do not, than 
the common run of mankind, you help to create a standard, 
a canon on which future Johnsons or Brunetiéres may 


work, 


If you have not these qualities—and they are rare— 
you are merely being “‘ invertebrate and gelatinous.” What 
you call your ‘‘ taste” may not “deserve the cudgel,” 
as the old Spanish preverb has it; but it is littlelikely 
to be of any value to the rest of the world. It will, if 

ou aim at scientific criticism, land you in gossip; if at 
impressionistic, in what is most easily described as 
“slush.” Slush is, possibly, no worse than the aridities 
of the old dogmatie criticism; but we are in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Babbitt in his demand for a criticism 
that shall “combine the breadth and versatility and 
sense of differenees of a Sainte-Beuve with the elevation 
and insight and sense of unity of an Emerson ”’—shall 
temper impressionism with judgment. Standards do not 
temain fixed; the critical canom should be “‘a coat 


| woven of elastic stecl.’”’ 





But unless the critic be one of 
the.select few. whose ‘‘ impressionism.” really helps to the 
formation of standards, he needs more consideration, of 
what the best minds have thought, more reverence for 
the universal in man and in art, than he is apt to show. at 


_ the present day. 


How mamy living people can honestly declare that they 
do not like: a little touch of vulgarity, when it is neatly 
offered them? Very few; and therefore we contend that 
a particularly ugly little book called ‘*Cozy Corner Confi- 
dences,” by Mr. Walter Pulitzer (New York: Dodge), will 
have a wide sale. It is exceedingly ugly. The brown 
paper cover appears to be clotted with the legs, bodies 
and heads of squashed beetles; each long, narrow page 
has a very heavy decorated border of a particulash 
hideous red, within which one, two or no sentences at all 
are printed large and black. And the sentences or 
sententiae are such as these: “In Cupid’s Geography a 
kiss is the isthmus joining two main bodies together”: 
“A dress suit case and a divorce suitcase often go hand 
in hand”: “ The summer-girl is apt to be as summary as” 
she is summery.” 





SS 


But it is not really Mr. Pulitzer’s vulgarity, nor his 
publisher's idea of decoration, that contains the merit of 
his work. He has besides a good deal of hard, practical 

hilosophy—the kind of thing that many men feel but 
ew dare say—very neatly put. “All is care in love and 
war” is feeble; but we come to better things in these: 
“Tt is not quite accurate to speak of a woman’s character. 
Unless you designate which of her many you mean” :— 
“Tt is usually the man with nothing to do whocan never 
spare you a moment” (that is old, but well done) :— 
‘Some give according to their means—some according to 
their meanness.” And “ The educated heart is a broken 
heart,” and “On judgment-day the Stork will have 
much to answer for,” seem to us to reach a very high level 
of gnomic philosophy. 


A very original kind of anthology is “ The Shaver’s 
Calendar” (Bullen), in which Mr. F. Sidgwick has collected 
from the poets and dramatists a “ conceit” for every day 
in the year on the subject of shaving. By bad luck we 
opened it first at July, the main motto for which comes 
from “A Jewell tor Gentrie” (1614): ‘‘ Begin at the 
cheeke on the left side, from which directly take off the 
skinne.” We shuddered, and turning more pages found 
many another awful quotation, enforcing on us with fresh 
bitterness the penalty of Adam, which Elia declared to be 
worse than the curse laid on Eve. Blood in every line! 
We once knew a man whose doctor ordered him to grow a 
beard; the daily loss of blood he suffered through shaving 
was, it appeared, too great a drain on a not very stron 
constitution. The alternative is even worse. “Take 
your hand away that’s fiddling on my throat!” cries 
Browning on October 11; and J. M. Synge, the Irish 
dramatist, echoes him an October 6: “‘ Let you keep away 
from me and not be soiling my chin.’’ Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book is enough to bring beards into fashion again. 


The AcaDEeMy of August 11 contained a paragraph on 
the Malene Society, which has been recently founded 
for the printing of old plays in strict conformity with the 
most authentic texts and for the publishing of documents 
and information of interest to the students of the English 
Drama. To the original list of supporters given in that 
paragraph we may now add the namesof Messrs. G. B, 
Churchill, Edmund Gosse, C. H. Herford, Perey Simpson, 
G. Gregory Smith and G.C.Moore Smith. The organising 
committee, which will draw up the rules, receive applica- 
tions for membership (at the small subscription of one 
guinea) and put work in hand, consists of Messrs, F. S, 
Boas, E. K. Chambers, R. B. McKerrow, Alfred W. Pollard 
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and the Provisional Honorary rey Mr. W. W. Greg, 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. The plays at present in hand are 
Wealth and Health (4to, n.d.), St. John the Lvangelist 
(4to, n.d.), The Battle of Alcazar (4to; 1594), and Orlando 
Furioso (4to, 1594). Our readers will notice that the 
first two of these were among the pre-Shakespearean play. 
discovered at Lamport Hall during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and sold at Sotheby’s in June last. 


Those who are not in sympathy with the views which 
Mr. Alfred W. Pollard expressed—with our hearty concur- 
rence—in the ACADEMY of September 22 on the subject of the 
sale of books to America will have received with sorrow the 
news that the famous Loveday copy of ‘‘The Passionate 
Pilgrime,” 1612, has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby’s to an 
American collector for £2000, a price which makes it the 
most costly volume of its size in the world. Those who 
wish for further information on the volume should turn to 
Notes and Queries, August 12, 1882, or, better still, to the 
“Census of Copies’”’ included by Mr. Sidney Lee in his 
facsimile of the first edition published by the Oxford 
University Press last year. Of this (‘‘third”) edition 
only one other copy is known, that in the Bodleian, which 
is especially interesting as having both title-pages ; that 
which has the words “‘ By W. Shakespeare,” and that 
from which the words have been removed, owing to 
Thomas Heywood’s protest against the plagiarism con- 
tained in the same volume of his own “two Loue- 
Epistles,” from Paris to Helen and from Helen to Paris. Of 
the first edition (1599) there are only two copies; one is 
in the Capell Library at Trinity, Cambridge; the other 
was in the Isham Library. Of the second edition no copies 
are known to survive. 


October 19 is the centenary of the death of Henry Kirke 
White. His poems were very popular at one time—the 
second-hand stalls still offer many copies of his ‘‘ Remains” ; 
but of late years, if mentioned at all, it has usually been 
with a sneer. Even his early death of consumption has not 
availed him. Mr. Arthur Symons, for instance, has 
attacked Southey on the score that he edited White’s 
“worthless” writings. White had precocity, and he had 
some poetic power; his work is also interesting as the 
product of a transitional period. He began as an imitator 
of Goldsmith and Thomas Warton; he died before he had 
evolved his own manner or reached maturity of thought. 
Certainly, his work is not worthless; in some parts it is 
tame enough, in others simply pleasing, but at times there 
will be found a lilt of true melody and a touch of true 
imagination. If we strip Chatterton’s poems of their 
antique garb, and forget the glamour of his romance, 
White need not shrink from the comparison. Sometimes 
his sweetness and smoothness develop into genuine force, 
particularly where he is handling blank verse, always a 
severe test of a young poet: 

Lo, on the eastern summit, clad in grey, 
Morn like a horseman girt for travel comes, 


And from his tower of mist 
Night's watchman hurries down. 


These lines are surely not despicable; nor are those in 
which White followed Lyttelton and anticipated Macaulay 
and the “ After London ” of Jefferies: 


O’er her marts, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence ; and the cry 
Of the lonecurlew, and the pensive d 
Of distant billows, break along the void. 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her Capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. 


Was Southey so wrong, after all, in approving of the youth 
who could write like this? It would be easy also to quote 





snatches of lyric that have the true ring, such as the “‘ Ode 
to Disappointment,” and the 


Maiden, wrap thy mantle round thee, 
Cold the rain beats on thy breast 


On the whole, those of us have no need to be ashamed, 
who have nourished a quiet fondness for the poems of poor 
Kirke White. 


IN LUCK 


In Massachusetts it is well 
That Teddy never came to dwell, 
When mere suspicion of a Spell 
Sent wonder-workers into hell— 
A school whence never god or man drew 
Spellers such as he and Andrew. 
Joun B. Tass. 


Messrs. Hodgson and Co,, Chancery Lane, announce a 
sale on October 17, 18 and 19 of a collection of books of a 
miscellaneous character. here are some important 
county histories—Nash’s Worcestershire, Cussan’s Hert- 
fordshire and Hutchins’s Dorset, also Warner’s Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, four series; a 
number of Goupil’s Monographs, Wheatley’s London, 
Extra-illustrated and extended to six vols.; an extensive 
collection of early books of travel in Australia and New 
Zealand; many sets of standard authors and a large 
collection of books and pamphlets, many of them rare, 
published in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


There has been discovered in Austria a manuscript 
volume which will be of much interest to print collectors. 
Itis a catalogue, of date about 1820, of a collection of Barto- 
lozzi prints. The name of the owner of the collection has 
apparently been cut out of the title-page, and the where- 
abouts of the prints, if they exist now as a collection, is 
not known. Probably no more complete collection of 
the works of one artist was ever made. The catalogue 
describes every detail of no less than 2472 prints and 
4506 “states,” giving the artists after whom they were 
executed, the sizes, manner of engraving, dates of issue 
and soon. An interesting circumstance is indicated by 
the catalogue. Although 2472 prints are dealt with, there 
are not this number of plates, owing to the fact that some 
of the plates were made to do duty for more than one 
subject. It is interesting to note the number of “ states” 
of some of the best known Bartolozzi prints, described in 
the catalogue. Of Miss Farren after Lawrence there are 
four; of Lord Thurlow after Reynolds, five; of the Earl of 
Camden after Gainsborough, six; of Lady Smith and her 
children, four; of Miss Bingham and Countess Spencer 
after Reynolds, four each ; of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
three ; of Countess Cowper after Hamilton, six; and of 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte after Cosway, 
four. In the subject-engravings it is not uncommon to 
find six states, and in one (Tenderness, after Cipriani) 
there are seven. The catalogue is divided into sixteen 
parts, of which the first three are written in Italian, and 
the remainder in English. 


The Dresdner Zeitung announces the discovery in Italy 
of a pocket sketch-book of Benvenuto Cellini containing 
some four score small designs by the master, chiefly of 
jewel work, cups and table plate. 


We regret that in the Announcements Supplement pub- 
lished last week the two firms of Messrs. Brown, Langham 
and Co. and Messrs. Masters and Co. should have been 
included under one heading. The firms, we now hear, 
are distinct, though they have the same address; and 
Messrs. Masters are responsible only for the theological 
books that appeared in the printed list. 
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- The following are among forthcoming events : 


The British Academy.—The next Meeting will be held at the Rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Wednesday 
October 31, at 5 o’clock. Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Fellow of the Academy, 
will read a Paper on “ The Ephesian Artemis.”’ 

veiw Microscopical Society.—The next Meeting of the Society will 
be held on Wednesday the 17th inst. at 8 o’clock p.m., when the follow- 

pers will be read: Mr. James Murray—Some Rotifera of the 
S Himalaya. Mr. J. M. Coon—Cornuvia serpula; a species of 
Mycetozoa new to Britain. 
ie Directors of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., will devote the 
final evening of the Promenade Concert Season on the 26th inst to 
the Endowment Fund, inaugurated last year, for the benefit of the 
Members of the Orchestra. The Artists who |have promised their 
services are Mrs. Henry J. Wood, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, and 
Mr. Henry J, Wood. 

The Institute of Oil Painters, 195 Piccadilly, W.—Exhibition opens 
on Monday, October 15. 

— Hodgson and Co.—October 17, 18and 19. Sale of books as 
above. 

Mr. Frederick Hollyer’s Exhibition of reproduction of portraits by 
various masters from the fourteenth century to the present day with 
some from life. 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. Closes November 5. 

Royal Exchange.—October 22. Unveiling of the new fresco 
ae Commerce,” by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A, and T. L. 

vitt. 








LITERATURE 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FICTITIOUS 
GEOGRAPHY 


Sophy of Kravonia, By Antuony Horr. (Arrowsmith, 6s.) 


Many are the lines of thought suggested by Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s new book. The theme is as old as the tale of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. It tells how a 
maid-servant came to be the sweetheart and presumably 
the wife of an earl. Thus baldly described, “ Sophy of 
Kravonia” might hastily be classified with the literature 
that, according to the late Mr. Anthony Froude, ladies’ 
maids love to read. But the treatment would probably 
surprise them, as the steps by which Sophy mounts the 
ladder are not those which would have suggested them- 
selves either to the ordinary feminine novel reader or to 
students of those books of memoirs which show how fair 
ladies in real life have earned the reward of social fame 
and success. Sophy differs from these pleasing heroines in 
nearly every respect. She is not entrancingly beautiful, 
though it may as well be said here once and for all that 
the novelist has been able to keep in his own mind’s eye, 
and consequently in that of the reader, the vision of a 
woman supremely womanly and therefore supremely 
attractive. Her first claim to distinction is a birthmark 
which glows on her face when other damsels would blush. 
That gives distinction of a kind to her. Against it is the 
fact that she is called by the plebeian name of Grouch. 
She loses her father early and finds a guardian who thinks 
She has done well by her when the girl is engaged to be a 
kitchenmaid or helptothe cook. Her first step upthe ladder 
occurs when she has the opportunity of giving a bone to 
Lord Dunstanbury’s dog. It is a very tiny step and ought 
to have led to nothing, as Lord Dunstanbury promptly 
disappears until he is needed again in the last act. Step 
number two occurs when Lady Margaret Duddington is 
so struck with the red star on the girl’s face that she 
takes her into her protection on the understanding that 
the moment she tires the contract may be ended by the 
enclosure of a {100 note in an envelope without any 
explanation whatsoever. Lady Margaret Duddington’s 
intention is to use the strange young woman as a medium, 
her hobby and weakness lying in the direction of 
Spiritualism. Step number three is the falling in love of 
a French officer with her. Fortunately or unfortunately 
he is killed in battle, and she is carried off to the mythical 
kingdom of Kravonia. Step number four is when, with a 
heavy lamp, she all but breaks the neck of a Kravonian 
Officer. Step number five is the falling in love with her 
of the Prince whose life she had saved. The sixth step is 
the death of this Prince under circumstances that bring 
the long absent Lord Dunstanbury to her rescue. It is 





earnestly to be hoped that young women of a dreamy 
and romantic tendency will not be led by the sal of 
this brief history, to lie in wait on balconies with heavy 
lamps which they are ready to drop on the head of any 
unfortunate prowler, who, in their hot fancy, may be 
taken for an officer, bent on assassination. From the 
epitome of the story here presented it will be apparent 
that Sophy is a very passive agent. Her career comes in 
answer neither to will nor to ambition ; emphatically she 
is among those who have greatness thrust upon them, and 
the maiden who hopes to emulate this seductive career 
will probably find that her path is more thickly strewn 
with briars and thorns than the author has suggested. 
Perhaps his work will be considered all the more suitable 
for the drawing-room in so far as not a hint is given of 
the pitfalls that lie on either side of the primrose path. 
On a memorable occasion Thackeray expressed his regret 
that the conventions of the day made it impossible for 
him to paint a full-length portrait of a map. Mr. Anthony 
Hope might say the same only with a change of sex, 

Now we come to a second consideration with regard to 
this novel, which is, the use made in it of a fictitious 
kingdom. We are not of the number of those who would 
apply the decalogue or any commandment whatever to 
the novelist. He is allowed to do what he likes and leave 
undone what he likes. The only criterion by which he is 
to be judged is the result, and, to be quite frank and 
explicit, this kingdom of Kravonia is one of the dullest 
realms in which it has been our ill-fortune to wander. 
Mr. Anthony Hope has illustrated his chapters with maps, 
but he should also have added a list of characters. At 
any rate we have found it most difficult to keep in mind 
which of these very ordinary people in Kravonia is the 
scoundrel and which the hero. They have such names as 
Stenovics, Natcheff, Mistitch, Sterkoff and Zerkovitch, 
but it would almost have been necessary for lucidity’s 
sake for Mr. Anthony Hope to have appended to each his. 
description every time his name was mentioned. It. 
reminds one of Lord Beaconsfield who said in regard to 
two of his ministers that he never could remember 
whether it was Mr, W. H. Cross and Sir R. Smith or Sir 
W. H. Smith and Mr. R. Cross. Thus Mr. Hope’: fictitious 
geography is not justified of the inhabitants. They are a 
very dull set of people in spite of their intrigues, their 
mimic wars, their assassinations, death-beds, loves and 
hates. One can almost imagine that the novelist began 
with a very different scheme in his head, because the 
early chapters are spirited, fine, and true to nature. A 
false note, however, is struck with the entry of Lady 
Margaret, whose whimsical fancy for the girl is not 
justified artistically by the result, and the sense of reality 
once lost never reasserts itself. 

That is why we feel inclined to inquire when and how 
an author may with advantage invent his own geography. 
On at least one occasion Mr. Anthony Hope did this suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps the comparative failure on the present 
occasion is due to the fact that he has repeated an old de- 
vice. In no circumstances, however,can we imagine that his 
plot actually needs any fanciful land for its development, 
unless it be that he wished to introduce kings, queens, and 
their ministers in order to delight the ears of the ladies 
maids. Since the time of Homer fabulous countries have 
frequently been used with great effect by distinguished 
writers. Homer himself made them the scenes of strange 
appearances and wonderful adventures. Shakespeare was a8 
brilliant as Homer when he gave us the island with Pros 
pero and Caliban and Ariel upon it. Fora very different 
perpwalananes Swift invented Lilliput and Brobdingnag: 

ike cannot be compared with unlike, but the purpose at 
which Swift aimed was as brilliantly achieved in his way as 
was that of Shakespeare and Homer in their way. Defoe 
stumbled upon a place of fictitious geography that will 
ever delight the minds of children. When Mr. Anthony 
Hope wrote “ The Prisoner of Zenda” this discovery of 
new land had a freshness and a beauty of its own. Per- 
haps one reason why we find the kingdom of Kravonia so 
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dull is because Mr. Anthony’ Hope has had’ so many 
imitators. Probably a hundred'books ‘have been written 
since his first one appeated, and the device has become 
stale. He is not alone in his misfortune. Mr: H:! G: Wells; 
who went beyond the habitable globe:altogether in ‘search 
of a dwelling-place for the’efforts of his imagination, must 
also be now growing sick of the planet Mars and even of 
occasional comets. A fictitious land can ‘only be usefully 
invented when there is something new to say. Itis always 
more or less of a Utopia. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


Poems by Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction by Basti 
Cuampneys, (Bell, 6s.) 


A ONE-VOLUME edition of Patmore’s poems was’ much 
needed. They had been published in various forms; in 
different order, at'different stages-of completion: so that 
it was not always easy for a purchaser to secure what he 
wanted unless by particular inquiry at a bookseller’s 
countér. This inconvenience has now been remedied. 
All the poems, with the latest changes in them (whether 
improvements or otherwise) are brought together in a 
single volume of clear and stately print. A remarkably 
faithfal portrait is included in the six-shillings’ worth, 
and Mr. Basil Champneys adds an introductory discourse 
in which a sufficiency of biographical detail has place. 

In the later half of a lifetime by no means excep- 
tionally long, Patmore saw his poems in the hands: of 
three generations of readers, each with distinctive predilec- 
tions in poetry and with very different tests for the valae 
of his own verse. According to Mr. Gosse, an authority 
seldom open to doubt in such matters, it was in 1863 
that the “Angel in the House” entered into popularity. 
Our own remembrance is that not only among a perceptive 
few, but in every place where literature was talked, that 
surprising novelty in verse was warmly discussed long 
before 1863. But if Mr. Gosse post-dates the arrival of 
Patmore’s success’ he does’ not exaggerate its magnitude. 
It was a success that would now be called sensational ; 
for beginning with the volunteer good word of Landor, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, the Brownings, Eariyle, and other high 
literary personages, it ran on to tlie captivation of 
thousands of minds which till then had hardly known 
themselves possessed of poetic sensibilities, So much was 
quite evident at the time; though it may not seem 
altogether credible to many who read the “‘ Angel in the 
House” to-day, and read with full appreciation’ of its 
merits. And in ten years from 1863, in less than ten 
years, there was an end tothe *‘ Angel’s” popularity; not 
by gradual lapse into neglect, but under a sudden irruption 
of new ideas, angry and contemptuous. Not, of course; 
that this fierce change of mood told upon Patmore only or 
even with particularity. Nothing that would bear the 
description, ‘“‘tea-table poesy,” could be endured. 
Tennyson himself—‘ Miss Alfred ’’ as he-was called—was 
the more direct object of revulsion and attack, in the 
wind of which Patmore and his two little volumes of verse 
were carried away into what seemed the outer darkness of 
oblivion. Such rebellious changes of opinion and sentiment 
have been common enough; all‘can be accounted for and 
few are without’ reasonable explanation. 

The reaction from which Patmore suffered was: ne ex- 
ceptional case. Whether by intention or not,. the pre- 
Raphaelite spirit is as fully expressed ‘in the “ Angel'‘in the 
House ’’—in the treatment of that poentwe mean—as: by 
any of the pictures of the Brotherhood painted at the 
same time. But here the poet hada'considerable advan- 
tage over the painters. He had chosen: a theme which, 
when rightly understood; was entirely novel, and‘ even 
whem not so understood’ was never more congenially 
attractive to Patmore’s fellow countrymen than in the 
middle of the last century: At the same time,-the pre- 
Raphaelite: directness: ahd: simplicity of expression was 





better suited ‘to the poet’s purpose—the exaltation of Love 
in Marfriage—than to anything that the painter could 
choose for’ fixed and challenging display on  cafivas: 
But yet there was that in the primal-nakedness of pré- 
Raphaelism which embarrassed and even: obseured: sub- 
stantial merit in all art; as. Millais soon found’ out and 
Patmiore sooner. Patmore never openly allowed that*the 
cantering versification of the ‘‘ Angel in the House” was 
a mistake, nor that the sweet trivialities of his stery were 
spread too diffusely under: too strong a light. But the 
mischief’ was there, and it worked to such effect’ that’ 
the popularity of the “ Angel in the House” did rot 
long survive the captivation of surprise. At the- first: 
breath of the spirit of criticism that'came in when. Swin- 
burne was on the road Patmore’s “Angel” wafted’ 
away, was remembered for a little while with less of admira- 
tion than amused derision, and then seemed. forgotten 
altogether. Ali this within the space of nine: or ter 
ars. 

For a longer period thereafter Patmore or his work 
remained in complete neglect : or in what would have been 
complete neglect but for the fact, firstly, that the “‘ Angel 
in the House ”’ was not all of a piece, and, secondly, that 
what in a sudden revulsion of taste was most disliked in 
that poem was no essential attribute of Patmore’s genius, 
but accidental, extraneous; an unhappy choice of trappings 
for it. The “Angel” is a narrative poem printed in 
sections, each of which is marshalled by two or three 
brief independent pieces happily invented and justly called 
Preludes. At its first appearance, attention was mostly 
and quite naturally drawn to the narrative poems Popu- 
larity came and went with attention to the narrative 
poem; that is to say, to that larger part of the book 
which was most’ exposed to the accusation of banality. 
But Patmore had a minority of readers who, while they 
fownd in the story many a good line of meaning: music, 
found more in the Preludes, which were sometimes written 
as if by another hand. In the minds of such readers as 
these, the fewer but the better though more: silent ones, 
Patmore’ lived throughout the long winter of general 
neglect:. And he had not been idle all the time. He had 
been writing certain Odes which came out! from time to 
time in print—all of them more firmly stamped with the 
mark of poetic genius, some majestically great im expres- 
sion if not to every mind acceptable in meaning, andsome 
others supremely beautiful in spirit and deliverance alike, 
While these came:straggling out one by one ora few at a 
time, a new generation brought on another’ change: of 
taste, or mood, or whatever may be the: better. name for 
it; whereupon Patmore’s poems, ‘‘ Angel in the House” 
and all; were handsomely restored to the currency of 
English literature. 

This brief history has: a purpose, suggested by the 
publication for the first time of the whole of the poems 
in a single volame, issued at an easy price. Patmore’s 
new readers, for whom we may suppose this edition mainly 
intended, will now have the whole series in one view; 
which, as Mr. Champneys: thinks (and there will be but 
little disagreement with him:so far), is just as it should: be. 
As we understand, it seems to him a matter of high im- 

rtance, in reading Patmore, to mark a: continuity of 
intention, ever expanding, from the- simplicities: of the 
‘“‘ Angel in the House” to those odes of his: which-ascend 
to the most forbidding heights of mysticism: those odes 
in which nuptial love is closely. identified’ with- Divine 
Love, the union of God‘ and the'soul'of man. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that Patmore had in mind any such 
expansion of his theme, or ever thought of stretching:it 
to that’ dread height, when the ‘‘ Angel in the House” 
was sent to press: Looking backward from these'strangely 
spiritual poems—few but baffling and‘ distressing—to the 
earlier one; it is‘easy to find apparent indications of the 
—— contifuity of purpose and-design: only, ho 
by looking backward, only by looking back uporar 
line of advanee'which would-have been the same had there 
beert no predilection-in the poet's: mind- and ne foresigit 
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from.one stage to. the next. Possibly he may have per- 
suaded himself in his later days that hie-was conscious of 
where his theme would end when he began to write the 
“ Angel.” But there is no good reason for inferring that 
he had that idea, and if he had we should believe in nothing 
more than self-persuasion gradually acquired. 

Holding these views, we cannot welcome the thought 
that'many new-readers of Patmore may go through his 
poems, from» the ‘‘ Angel”’ onward, accompanied by a 
supposition that, in part at least, the first pages were 
intentional preparation for the mysteries suggested in the 


last. They had no such purpose; and the most distant | P 


suspicion, the remotest idea that they had, must have an 
unfortunate effect on the reader's mind. And considering 
what a medley of good and bad, of pleasure and offence, 
the “Angel in the House” will still be- thought, we 
cannot think acquaintance with Patmore fortunate when 
it. begins with the perusal of that-poem’s many pages. 
There is in them a strong possibility of prejudicial weari- 
ness and dislike. They have many beauties and reveal a 
hundred indications of greatness ; but could'we prescribe 
for the general reader on his own and Patmore’s behalf, 
we would bid him pass at once to the fewer pages where, 
again and again, the truest and most finished greatness 
may be found. We would have these later poems read, as 
they were written and as they are printed, withoutregard 
to. sequence, and only for whatever meaning each may 
seem to hold. Those that are undoctrinal are all the 
truest poetry; yet the few which, being doctrinal in a 
strange forbidding way, cannot be read in a consenting 
spirit, are themselves splendid examples of poetic fire and 
subtlety. 


TRISTAN AND YSEULT 


Tristram and Iseult: a Drama in Four Acts. 
Carr. (Duckworth, 2s. net.) 


No story connected with Arthur’s- Round Table. has- so 
attracted the imagination and exercised the pens of poets, 
as that of Trtistan and Yseult. Yet this story did not 
originally belong to the Arthurian cycle of romances. It 
was forced in after this cycle was complete, and the-other 
members of the ring contain no reference to Tristan and 
his tale: Mr: Ludlow, who wrote two volumes. on: the 
“Popular: Epics of the Middle Ages,’”’ passed over the 
Arthurian group. He says rather contemptuously : 

We can only make Arthur epical by making him more and more 
unreal ; the only patriotism he appeals to is a microscopic Welsh or 
Breton patriotism ; no religious fervour canbe kindled in, his favour 
by making him a, Christian hero against Paynim Saxons, long con- 
verted into good Catholics. The real centres of interest in the 
Arthurian cycle are two essentially unpopular ones—the wire-drawn 
double adulteries of Launcelot and Guinevere, and'‘that of Tristan and 
Isolt, very fit themes for courtly pruriency: and sentimentalism, very 
poor and dull ones for the healthy popular mind. 

Sir Walter: Scott, who. published the English metrical 
romance of Sir Tristrem, by Thomas of Erceldoune, strove 
to give to Thomas:the credit of being the. writer of the 
story, and of having recorded the theme for Norman and 
Provencal, for German and Italian epic poets. But this 
-was' a delusion. Thomas himself was. a copyist. The 
earliest writer of this epic was. Chrestiem de Troyes, born 
between 1140 and 1150, chief minstrel at the Court-of 
Philip, Count of Flanders: and Vermandois. Unhappily 
his great poem, ‘‘ Del roi Mare et: d’Ysult-la blonde,” is 
lost; and’ the earliest redaction of it that is extant is. that 
of Luce de Gast; who came from the department of 
Calvados, but spent his life near Salisbury. He pretended 
that his composition was based on a Latin chronicle, but 
this-was-a common: trick adopted: to enable his: story to 
receive credence as history. Luce de Gastdid not com- 
plete his: poem, and it was finished by: Elie de-Boron at 
the solicitation of a kinsman of King Henry IIT. Thomas 
of Erceldoune belonged to-the thirteenth century. Hisson 
signed'a.charterin I299. As-already said, the tale spread 
everywhere in Europe. It was condensed! into Icelandic 
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or Olid Norse: in or about 1226, by command of. King 
Hakon. It became the theme of:epics. by Gottfried. of 
Strassburg, Henry of Vriberg, Ulrich of Thiirheim, and 
others, in German. Hans Sachs, the Niirnberg cobbler- 
poet, composed a play upon the story. Wagner adopted 
it for one of his operas, and now in England we have 
Mr. Comyns Carr dishing it up for the stage. Although 
the most popular and famous of ithe tales connected with 
the Round Table, it is not easy to see in what its particu- 
lar merit consists. We will give a:sketch ofthe original 
story, leaving out the tedious episodes wherewith it: is 
added. 

Meliadus of Lyonesse was.descended from the nephew 
of Joseph: of Arimathea. His wife was. Isabel, sister of 
Marc, King of Cornwall: Meliadus was fascinated by the 
beauty of a fairy and eloped with: her, leaving wife,and 
kingdom to look after themselves.. Isabel: gave chase to 
her runaway husband, but was arrested in the pursuit by 
the pains of labour, and: she gave birth to a son, whom 
from the doleful circumstances of his birth she named 
Tristan, and then expired. The name in. Thomas. of 
Erceldoune is Tristram, and that is: the form adopted by 
Mr. Carr. The Queen’s squire Gouvernaile took: charge of 
the child and restored him-to hisfather, who had recovered 
from his infatuation and had returned to Cornwall. 

Marc, having had it prognosticated to him thathe would 
be dethroned by his.nephew, vowed the death of Tristan. 
His emissaries-killed Meliadus, but the child was rescued 
by Gouvernaile, who conveyed it to the Court of Phara- 
mond of France. Aftera time.a reconciliation was affected 
between Marc and his.nephew, and Tristan completed his 
education at Tintagel. In a tournament with Moraunt, 
brother of the Queen of Ireland, at Tintagel, Tristan killed 
him, but was himself wounded by: the poisoned lance of 
Moraunt. Then Tristan departed {rom,Corawall in quest 
of a skilled surgeon. A breeze carried his boat to the.coast 
of Ireland. Landing there he tuned his harp and played. 
It was a summer evening, and Gormund, King of Ireland, 
with Yseult, his daughter, heard the strains and had the 
harper brought to. the castle, where Yseult speedily re- 
covered him of his wound. But after that-he was,found 
out, from the circumstance of wearing: the sword of 
Moraunt, to be the knight who had killed the, brother of 
the queen, and he was obliged to quit the country, On 
his return to Cornwall he fell in. love with the wife ofa 
Cornish noble, and followed her to the Court of King 
Arthur, and:so got drawn into the cycle of Arthurian 
romance. Getting tired of the lady, and willing to please 
his.uncle, Tristan proposed to go to Ireland again and 
induce Gormund to give Yseult as wife to his uncle Marc. 
This was approved, and the King of Ireland overlooked 
the death of his brother-in-law in consideration of; the 
advantage of the marriage of his daughter to the King of 
Cornwall. But before: Tristan departed with the damsel, 
the mother of Yseult gave to her danghter’s handmaid, 
Brangian, a love-potion to be administered to Yseult and 
Marc on the occasion of their.marriage. Of this beverage 
Tristan and Yseult unfortunately partuok on the voyage. 
Its effects were instantaneous, It precipitated each into 
the other’s arms; nor were the. effects. other than perma- 
nent. On their arrival in Cornwall, a trick was played-on 
Marc, and lest uneasiness should arise in the mind of the 
king, Brangian was substituted for Yseult temporarily, 
and then the prudent Yseult, to escape the possibility of 
detection, delivered her maid to two ruffians, with orders 
to murder her, The assassins, more: pitiful than the mis- 
tress, contented themselves with tying her to a. tree, from 
which fate she was released by Sir Palamedes. 

After this, a great part of the romance-is occupied with 
the contrivances. of the lovers. to. elude. the. vigilance of 
Mare and procure secret: interviews. However, Marc’s 
suspicions were roused, and he drove Tristan out: of: the 
realm. Whilst on the continent, Tristan happened: to be 
wounded by a-poisoned arrow, and went into Brittany. to 
be healed : by:a second Yseult; she of the White Hands ; 
and in gratitude for his. cure he married her, and:spent:-his 
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honeymoon in building a boat in which to escape to 
Cornwall and renew his /iaison with Yseult the Queen. 
When the boat was completed he entered her and was 
wafted to the English coast. After another visit to King 
Arthur, and further adventures, he made his way to Corn- 
wall, accompanied by his brother-in-law Pheredin. No 
sooner did they reach Tintagel, than Pheredin fell in love 
with Queen Yseult. Tristan thereupon went mad with 
jealousy ; but after a while was cured once more by Queen 
Yseult ; and the intrigue went on till Marc’s jealousy was 
roused, and he exacted an oath from Tristan to leave 
Cornwall for ever. Tristan then returned to King 
Arthur, and a series of fresh adventures ensued. Then 
Tristan, oblivious of his oath, went back to Cornwall and 
stirred up an insurrection against his uncle, and eloped 
with his paramour, the Queen. After a while he aban- 
doned her, and went back to Brittany to his sadly 
neglected wife. Here Tristan, engaged in a sordid 
intrigue, forthe third time is wounded by a poisoned 
weapon, and\yof course sends a messenger to Yseult of 
Cornwall to ¢Ome over and heal him. Should she be 
willing to come, his messenger is instructed, on approach- 
ing the shore, to hoist a white sail, and a black oneshould 
he fail in persuasion—an idea borrowed from a classic 
original. Yseult consented, as a matter of course, ran 
away from her husband, Marc, and started for Brittany. 
Meanwhile Yseult of the White Hands had discovered that 
the faithless Tristan had sent for her rival, as also what 
the signal was to be that would announce her approach. 
The vessel bearing the Queen of Cornwall was being 
wafted to the harbour by a favourable breeze that 
swelled the white sail. Yseult, who was watching on the 
shore, flew to her husband, and reported that the sail was 
black. Thereupon Tristan uttered acry of despair and 
expired. When Yseult of Cornwall landed and heard of his 
death, she also gave up the ghost. 

Such is the bare outline of this famous tale, and it is 
difficult to see any great originality and merit init. The 
most poetic incident is that of the white and black sails, 
which is borrowed from the story of Aigeus and Theseus. 
Tristan gets wounded thrice with poisoned weapons. 
He fights with giants and monsters, he falls in love with 
married women and deserts them. He is without a spark 
of honour. Tohis own wife he is contemptuously untrue. 
If faithful, after a fashion, to the first Yseult, it is due 
solely to the love potion he had drunk, not to any chivalry 
in his nature. His final despair and death are due to dis- 
appointment because she will not come and salve his 
sores. The character of Yseult is equally despicable: 
selfish, deceitful and cruel, she repays the faithful com- 
panion, who had saved her good name, by sending assassins 
to murder her. 

Mr. Comyns Carr has had tocondense the story: one 
poisoned weapon suffices for him. Yseult the wife of 
Tristan is converted into something between the Angel 
of Death and a mermaid, The love potion it was quite 
unnecessary to retain. Queen Margaret, according to 
Shakespeare, fell in love with the Duke of Suffolk sent 
over to obtain her as a wife for Henry IV. Two young 
persons so situated would very possibly, even probably, 
become enamoured of each other, without the aid of a 
philtre. Mr. Comyns Carr makes the vessel encounter a 
storm which doubtless, if Yseult and Brangian had 
been real personages, would have upset their insides; but 
it does not spill the potion carried in an open goblet. 
There is all the difference in the world between the 
coarse daub of the scene of Tristan and Yseult of the 
Romance finding in the boat that they love each other, 
and the delicate handling of Dante in narrating the fall 
of Francesca da Rimini. Mr. Carr does not enter into 
details, but he retains all the mawkish sentiment of the 
original, 

The story of Tristan and Yseult is simply the glorifi- 
cation of adultery, and it was solely on that account 
that it appealed to the taste of the licentious courts of 
the kings and princes and nobles of medieval Europe. 





Such a story now can only be endured when used as a 
vehicle for Wagner’s music; and Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
poetry is not of so high an order as to be palatable. 


SIR EVELYN WOOD 


From Midshipman to Field-Marshal, By Evetyn Woon, F.M., 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 2 vols. (Methuen, 25s. net.) 


Amonc other useful memoranda printed at the beginning 
of this book there is a page-long epitome of Sir Evelyn’s 
career in a list of his “war services.” This list being 
scanned we say to ourselves: ‘If the man who took part 
in all these stirring scenes, these great events, had good 
eyes, a good memory, and knows how to use a pen, a fine 
course of reading lies before us.” Firstly the Crimean 
campaign, at the historic distance of fifty years and yet 
not beyond personal interest or politic inquiry. Imme- 
diately thereupon the direfully romantic Indian Mutiny, 
of which there was more forgetfulness at the end of the 
last century than is allowed at the beginning of this. 
Then the Ashanti War, of ne great importance from the 
soldier’s and statesman’s point of view, but with its own 
romance too; comparing with the incursions that broke 
into the New World in the days of Spanish ascendency. 
Soon afterward the war with Cetewayo and his Zulus 
(another memory more distinct of late) and the first 
Transvaal War—1878-81. In 1882 the Egyptian conflict 
provoked by Arabi; and, lastly, the Soudan expedition of 
1884-5, which brings in the Gordon legend with new 
particulars. Such a history is the constant renewal for a 
lifetime of vivid experiences in ever-changing scenes, ever- 
changing circumstance and companionship ; and how much 
must there be to tell of them when to these experiences is 
added the gift of a harvesting eye, a good memory, and 
competence with the pen. Has Sir Evelyn Wood, then, 
these crowning advantages? The good memory probably; 
but certainly an old and ever-constant habit of note-taking 
by diary and “letters home” which supplies him with more 
that the best of memories could have stored. The other 
qualifications are equally evident. We see now if we did 
not know before that his observation is of the kind that 
has no eclectic preferences, but casts its net upon every 
significant thing, every noticeable person that comes 
within its range: no matter what sort of thing or what 
kind of person. With such opportunities for its exercise as 
crowded upon Sir Evelyn Wood for the greater part of his 
days, this precious faculty gathered for him the hoard 
of reminiscence and good story which he now distributes 
through his pages with a literary aptitude of which he 
seems quite unconscious. Told without effort, these 
stories and other “good things” are so numerous that 
all the rapacity of all the newspapers has not yet appro- 
priated half of them. Yet, many as they are, they drop 
into their places easily and quietly, and with no sensible 
interruption of the narrative in which they occur. Few 
practised writers have ever found this an easy achieve- 
ment; but then it is the practised writer who least knows 
the magic of simplicity. On all occasions, indeed, even 
when the noblest or the most touching deeds of heroism are 
his theme (as they often are), Sir Evelyn writes in a style 
familiar as fireside talk ; losing nothing by it as he possibly 
feared, but earning an uncalculated gain. 

It must not be supposed, however, that ‘‘ From Mid- 
shipman to Field-Marshai” is an amusing book of the 
usual Reminiscence order. Yet what may be said is that 
while the book is eminently instructive, it is instructive 
for the most part in an amusing, even extremely inter- 
esting way. Thus in the earlier chapters (our author 
sticking faithfully to notes made at the time) we see the 
privations, the hazards, the defeats and triumphs of the 
Crimean War as they appeared to the eyes and enlarged 
the experience of an adventurous boy; and thus we 
have new views, strictly accurate, but as if supplied by 
Mr. Henty. Elsewhere in many a page our knowledge 
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of this campaign and that little war is cleared and 
enlarged by a variety of small particulars which first 
amuse and then are found to be greatly informing. It 
follows from this that what we read here imparts a more 
intimate knowledge of the Crimean War, the Mutiny, and, 
above all, the Zulu War and the first campaign against 
the Boers, than we had before, or than the professional 
chronicler was ever likely to supply. Wood’s South 
African reminiscences, seemingly as fresh as yesterday's 
records, are especially interesting, as they will find who 
have never heard in detail of the Empress Eugénie’s visit 
to South Africa and its purpose, or the story of the death 
of Captain Barton. As to Sir Evelyn’s own story, it is 
all romance throughout, and so appears very strikingly 
even from the matter-of-fact account of incidents and 
accidents relative to self which is scattered up and down 
his pages. It does appear that he has a joyful sense of 
success, of honours well earned and handsomely bestowed ; 
but from first to last we see no evidence of a craving for 

rsonal distinction, nor repining at anything in his lot 

ut the prospect (which did occur once) of lapsing employ- 

ment. hile he has not too much to say for himself, he 
brings forward many a comrade—some known to us, some 
unknown—for the praise that ought not to have been 
missed or that there ought to be more of. Of the jealousy 
that rankles more or less in all the professions there is 
not a trace; and one of the secrets of his success in 
managing men may be discovered, perhaps, when we 
mark how equally quick and warm was his recognition 
of skill and courage wherever found. 

Sir Evelyn strictly confines his survey to the past, and 
from that he makes no forecast of the future at any point. 
Some regret has been expressed on this account, and he 
has been half reproached for withholding his views of 
what should be done to dispose of the military problems 
of the day. But a book like this is not the place for any 
such controversial matter. 


AN OLD JOURNALISTIC HAND 


St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. By Epwarp Micuagt Wuirry. 
(Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d, net.) 


PRESS writers of to-day, it seems to us, occasionally 
forget that very clever writers wielded the pen before 
their day. English journalism never was better than in 
the ’fifties and ‘sixties of last century. At that time it 
was not manufactured so obviously for the eyes and ears 
of the vulgar as is the case to-day, but was addressed to 
a select and intelligent audience. The consequence is 
that much of it has passed into the ranks of permanent 
literature, and in this portion a high place must be given 
to the book before us. Mr. Edward Michael Whitty wrote 
Gallery letters to the Leader newspaper, an extremely 
clever journal that now has passed into oblivion. These 
letters are better than those of the present day for two 
reasons. One is that the writer was an exceptionally 
keen, witty and intelligent observer. The other is that 
Parliament at that time contained more interesting 
characters than it does to-day. Among others Disraeli, 
Gladstone and John Bright were at St. Stephen’s and 
nightly supplied young Whitty with copy. We take 
rather a long quotation from the introductory hints to 
new M.P.s, but it gives a living picture of Disraeli as he 
appeared in those early days. 


The House of Commons is before you, and your sensations undergo 
an instantaneous collapse. Your eye takes in the scene: a full House, 
listening, but lazily and loungingly ; the cheer you heard having been 
made up of an aggregate half laugh, half sneer. You see the orator, 
there at the vl, body is half thrown across the table, one hand 
resting behind him, flirting with a laced cambric, the other white hand 
tapping gently a red box. And he is making a great speech? He is 

alking to Lord John, whose arms are crossed carelessly, whose thin 
lips are parted with an easy smile, and who seems to think the 
eloquence rather amusing. Mr. Disraeli has a most exquisite voice, 
and he is using only its gentlest modulations. He is quite colloquial, 
and his tone is friendly and familiar,—especially when he comes to a 





bitter innuendo, when he turns his head to the countr gentlemen, 
that they may hear it and laugh—a low, simmering chuckle, that just 
agitates the surface for a moment only, Lord John and the Whigs and 
the Radicals smiling, too, as though the sarcasm were a good-natured 
joke. Mr. Disraeli is getting near the end of his speech, and is now 
recapitulating and fastening all the points (not mathematical ones) 
together, as is his wont; and this is his argumentative style, He 
approaches the tion—his forte; and here he raises his head ; 
he throws back his collar; he puts by his cambric; he turns from 
Lord John and faces the House. He speaks slower; he ceases his 
affected stammer ; he is more serious and more solemn, but still quiet 
and unpretending. Talking now to the many, and not to one or two, 
he becomes more oratorical, and he fixes attention. What he is now 
saying is the manifesto of a party; and not a syllable is lost. He is 
nearing a meaning, and his articulation is elaborate ; and there is a 
dead silence. But he is still unexcited; dexterously and quietly he 
eludes the meaning—soars above it, in one or two involuted closing 
sentences, delivered with a louder voice and with more vehement 
gestures; and having got the cheer at the right spot, this great orator, 
concluding, sinks into his seat, as nonchalant as though he had been 
answering a question about Fahrenheit, and immediately (Mackenzie 
having told him how the division will be) turns to ask Lord Henry 
Lennox whether Grisi was in good voice that night ! 


The journalist does not conceal his opinion that Disraeli 
was never of equal weight to Gladstone in debate, but as 
a literary man he likes best to deal with the adventurer. 
Besides, as can be easily gathered from these pages, 
Mr. Whitty was much more in sympathy with erratic clever- 
ness than with solid capacity. Of Mr. Bright he said that 
he had no equal “‘in sneering invective, in suggesting 
rather than in speaking contempt.’ But he never loses 
sight of the minor Parliamentary characters, provided they 
are interesting. Take, for instance, Henry Drummond. Itis 
possible to gain a very adequate idea of this curious genius 
from the references that occur in the volume. He tells us 
that his trenchant common sense never missed a point. 
The mot that Cain was the first Dissenter was noted almost 
as soon as it was spoken. In another passage we are told 
that Mr. Henry Drummond “is to the feast of reason in 
the House what the skeleton was to the Egyptian de- 
bauches.” We are told how the House chuckled when 
Mr. Drummond called it “‘a Bazaar of places, and em- 
phatically pronounced every forensic M.P. a place-hunter.”’ 
The author goes on to ask: Why was Mr. Drummond 
laughed with and Mr. Duffy laughed at? And the 
answer is that Mr. Drummond was emphatically “one of 
us.’ There are many other passages about him which 
might be usefully compared with the memorable account 
Carlyle once gave of a dinner at his house. The same 
vigilant eye for detail has presented to us little vignettes 
of all the men who were famous at the time and many who 
were fated to become so. Mr. Whitty must have been a 
paragon of newspaper correspondents. 


TWO ACTORS 


Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. By Bram Sroxer. 
2 vols. (Heinemann, 25s. net.) 

Joseph Jefferson, Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By 
Francis Witson. (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. BRAM STOKER’sS book on Sir Henry Irving has been 
eagerly expected. High hopes were entertained of it. It 
was known not only that the author was a close personal 
friend of the great actor, intimately associated with him 
during the whole of his career and so better able than any 
other living man to give an account of him in public and 
in private life, but that he was one who, if business mat- 
ters claimed the most of his time and ability, was also an 
author with a fine gift of telling a story and impressing a 
picture on the mind. An ideal biographer, one would have 
imagined, possessing at once the knowledge of his subject, 
the power of expressing it and (if we may say so without 
offence) just that touch of Boswell about his admiration 
that is of such value in these cases. And the reminis- 
cences, now we have them, prove anticipation to have 
been right in everything but the one point of the work- 
manship. This is not a book at all; it is a congeries, a 
collection, a scrap-album, It contains a mass of the 
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very things which we hoped it would omit—pieces of 
gossip, records of people whom Irving met, of suppers and 
speeches. The only thing it spares usis press-notices, and 
those not entirely. Gossip is good, when it is Boswellian 
eve f and when the subject of the memoir has the tongue 
ofa ohnson. Mr. Stoker’s Boswellianism is of the wrong 
sort ; it remembers and records trivial things which do 
not bring out the characteristics or the genius of his sub- 
ject. And Sir Henry had not the tongue of a Johnson. 
His genius lay in other fields, in fields that cannot be 
covered by chronicles of small beer. 

Had Mr. Stoker been content to cut out one half of his 
work—we refer especially to some uninteresting reminis- 
cences of other people than Irving in vol. ii.—the 
remainder would have been a fitting monument of a great 
friendship with a great man. For when he comes to the 
point, so to speak, when he tells us what he alone could 
tell, the financial ‘history of Sir Henry’s management, the 
relations between Irving and Tennyson, Irving’s attitude 
towards the modern dramatist, he is extremely interest- 
ing ; and when he comes to tell of his own feelings for his 
chief, of the ‘‘ turn of the tide” through accident and ill- 
ness, of the last years and the death, he rises to what we 
expected of him. It is impossible to'read unmoved. So 
just, so strong, so manly, so wise a tribute has never yet 
been paid to Sir Henry, and never will be again. Here, at 
Jast, the man lives for us in the pages of ‘his friend ; here, 
at last, we catch the sense of his greatness, which makes 
all the gossip and chatter seem dustier and dryer ‘than 
before. 

+ Three things in the book are ‘of importance: ‘the 
account of Sir Henry’s views on his art; ‘the financial 
history of his management and his attitude towards the 
contemporary dramatist. To take the last first. It was 
often said that Irving did nothing for the modern drama. 
Mr. Stoker shows that, besides the plays by living authors 
which he producéd, he accepted and paid for more than 
twenty. If it be objected that none of'these plays were 
really representative of modern movements in drama, 
there are two pertinent replies possible. In ‘the first 
place, there was in Sir Henry’s prime no modern move- 
ment worth forwarding ; in the second, he could no’more 
be blamed for not forwarding it than a Porson could be 
blamed for not writing a novel. It ‘was not there that 
his genius lay ; and what his genius did for the stage -we 
need not now point out. The financial side of the ‘story 
will clear up many doubtful points and dissipate many 
calumnies, and Mr. Stoker’s chapter on ‘the philosophy 
of acting and other referencés to Sir Henry’s views make 
it plain that he was not on the side of Diderot in the 
great dispute. We should have liked, by the way, to have 
seen more emphasis laid on a side of his work which 
entitled Sir Henry, quite as much as his acting, to the 
name of artist—his productions. Charles Kean had done 
something in that direction. It remained for Irving to 
éstablish ‘once for ‘all that the play was the thing; that it 
must be tegarded as a whole; that every line and every 
movement, even the smallest, of every character, must be 
subordinated to the single effect. In this he showed him- 
self indeed a great artist. All the Royal Academy assist- 
ance in the world would not have availed him much, had he 
not owned the master-mind to throw all into scale together. 

We have taken objection tosome of Mr. Stoker’s gossip, 
and feel it only fair to add that the rest of it is veryinter- 
esting gossip. Tennyson, according to Mr. Stoker, who is 
generous in his admirations, had in him all the elements of 
a gteat dramatist, and only needed technical knowledge of 
the stage. Irving was always asking him for new plays, 
and on one occasion suggested a play on Dante. ‘“‘A fine 
subject!’ replied Tennyson. ‘But where is the Dante 
to write it?’’ Had Sir Henry laid that reply to heart, 
what disappointment he ard all of us would have been 
spared a few years later! We hear, too, all about Sir 

enry’s own adaptation of Becket for the stage; and the 
admiration of poet and actor each for the other appears 
to have been very great. The visits to Freshwater must 





have been ainongst the pleasantest of recollections. ‘We 
find Tennyson reading aloud, and Irving telling him ‘he 
would have made a fine actor; Tennyson teélling stories, 
and opening his mind ‘to Mr. Stoker in a way'which few 
have enjoyed. Mr. Stoker quotes something that Tenny- 


‘son’said to him not long before his death: 


You know I don’t believe in an eteraal hell, with an All-merciful 
God. I believein the All-merciful God! It would be better.other- 
wise that men should believe they are only ephemera ! 


There are good stories, too, not a few—of the stuffed 
horse in the railway horse-box ; of Mr. a ae toa 
happy father who offered the use of his own child for 
the baby in Henry VITI., which concluded : 


As the play will probably run for a considerable ‘time, your baby 
would = It might, therefore, be to provide another 
baby. To this you and your wife might object—at short notice. 


If Mr. Stoker is unwise in admitting too much into his 
pages, he is, at least, never foolish. Wecannot say ‘the 
same ‘of Mr. Francis Wilson, a well-known and popular 
American actor, who has, deliberately and admittedly, 
attempted to Boswellise Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson 
was an amiable and energetic actor who made a name and 
a fortune by playing two parts, Rip Van Winkle and his 
own idea of Bob Acres in Tre Rivals, with occasional 
appearances as Dr. Pangloss in The Heireat-Law, the 
‘author of which Mr. Wilson invariably misspells as 
‘““Coleman.” He was a delightful, genial, able man, who 
deserved better treatment than to have all his little 
failings so ruthlessly exposed as by the entirely ‘well- 
meaning hand of his Boswell. 

One of Mr. Jefferson's amiable éraits was his ‘love ‘of 
painting: is it fair to quote such remarks as this: “The 
error of our American artists consists in too’servile imitation 
of the foreign schools . . . I ‘myself have found much. 
trouble in avoiding this, for now and then suggestions of 
Corot and Daubigny kept unconsciously intruding them- 
selves”; or that the jolting of a train in which 
Mr. Jefferson was |painting, “helped ‘the leafiness of the 
picture” ? What are we to think of the man who can 
gravely record’such ‘a'‘seritiment as: “Genius may dye ‘the 


‘hues of the rainbow, but art catches'‘the ‘tints’ and ‘makes 


them lasting” ? ‘‘ Much fun,” we read, “was caused by 
Jefferson’s inability to spell Miss Wright’s given name— 
Eleanor” ; a statement which lessens our surprise when we 
are told, a few pages later to “ think of the great characters 
that have been presented by Shakespeare and Bulwer,” or 
that Mr. Jefferson’s list of plays that were good literature as 
‘well as good acting plays included The Wife, The Honey- 
moon, Fazio, Douglas, and London Assurance. Nothing but 
malice (which is out of the question) or the sublimest 
innocence could lead a biographer to publish this: 
‘Happiness is the religion of our family. To begin with, 
we take all the comic papers.” “Irving will be remem- 
bered because he was knighted ” is an opinion as false as 
that which follows: that Mr. Jefferson himself would be 
remembered only because of his autobiography. It bears 
too clearly the traces of feeling left by a discussion on 
Macbeth, in which the English actor and student did not 
treat, perhaps, with befitting seriousness the views of one 
who admitted that he was not a student of Shake- 
speare, though “what he had read he knew as well as 
Mr. Irving or Mr. Anybody Else.” That Mr. Jefferson was 
not the man this unfortunate book would imply is clear 
enough from one or two very wise and witty remarks 
admitted intoits pages by accident. ‘* For my own part,” 
he says, of the old discussion on the subject of Diderot’s 
** Paradox ’’ (of which he had not, apparently, heard), “I 
like to have the heart warm and the head cool”; and, 
again, of acting: ‘“‘The actor is most often effective 
when he ‘shows how he is impressed by what is said to 
him.” But those who knew Mr. Jefferson yom and 
those who knew him only on the stage will be sorry-to see 
him’so belittled by an account which, meaning to exalt, 
succeeds only in debasing. 
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THE GUITAR PLAYER 
He touched the striags with a subtle hand— 
‘The wind ‘blew celd and the sky was grey— 
Aad he sang ofa soft-air’d, sunlit land ; 
‘Of scented breezes and golden day. 


He Jull’d the wind with his wizard skill ; 

From the dusky mists he charm’d the sun ; 

But the sky was grey when his hand was:still, 

And the wind blew cold when the song-was done. 
FREDERICK BROUGH. 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


V, THE USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICES TO 
AGNOSTICS 


It is more than unfortunate that the word “agnostic” 
should have become, in many quarters, a term of reproach. 
It:should rather:be one of honour,,and its use might be 
construed as a sign of humility. When one explicitly says 
“I do nct know,” in reference:to insoluble problems, jit is 
surely as much to:his—or her—credit to do so; aseither to 
profess knowledge, or to remain silent, and conceal existing 
ugnorance. The converse to “agnostic” is “gnostic’’; 
and time was, when:that term was not only one of reproach, 
but.of heresy. The-gnostics of the early centuties-claimed 
to know, and to determine, much which the Church 
maintained to:be unknowable and indeterminable ; and in 
reference :to which, therefore, the early-Church itself. was 
agnestic. Itwejected knowledge “sfalsely.so called.”” But 
that is precisely the attitude assumed by modern agnostics. 
They. do not profess-to have any knowledge .of mysteries, 
and jhonestly avow their ignorance of witimata. If the 
result of their cross-examination of received beliefs is the 
conclusion that there is nothing,really known or knowable, 
they are-only honest in. calling themselves agnostic. They 
may be wrong in rejecting what is, if not verifiable, at 
least:highly probable; but they are true to their convic- 
tiens in doing-so. They.cannot be blamed, or expected 
to act differently, so,long as they remain unconvinced of 
the truths, which are ‘surely :believed ”’ by others. 

‘Now suppose a company, or group of thoughtful men 
and women—reverent, intelligent, open-minded, eager- 
hearted, explicitly agnostic—is it desirable that they 
should remain apart from those who are gnostic (in the 
sense ‘that they believe ,in the supernatural) and never 
join their fellow men or women of the Church in any 
religious service ? It may-be unhesitatingly replied, “* Most 
certainlynot.”” Manymenattend-religiousservices although 
‘they have no defined belief,and cannot say ‘‘Amen” to 
every clause in the ereeds. But who can do the latter 
intelligently, sincerely, and reverently ? Whois expected 
todoso? Assent.to propositions is ope thing, the worship 
of the: Unseen and the Infinite is another; and)sometimes 
those who can do least of the fermer do. a great deal more 
of the latter. 

No orthodox Churchman ought to doubt the fact. that 
such worship.is.a very real and genuine,thing. It should 
be rejoiced in.as.a:tribute to the universality of Religion. 
But, en the other hand, it may -be pointed out to the 
agnostic that worship “‘chiefly of the silent sort” (as 
Carlyle pnt it) loses;much by its silence, and its solitari- 
ness. What more atural for human beings than to 
associate themselves together in .worship, not although 
they differ in their theological notions, but because they do 
so? Religious usage.may unite thosewho are divided into 
sects by doctrinal difference. It is when we identify our- 
Selves.in-usage or practive,»with the men and women from 
«whom we are separated by wide,intervals of thought, and 





even. of sympathy, that we first.of all gettounderstand their 
attitude towards the Unseen ; secondly, that we dix 
hidden points of agreement underneath our differences ; 
and thicdly, that we « 2 ee eee 
umber, and lessen the intensity with which they.ob 


Bishop Wilson, jo his‘ Maxims of Piety and .of bas 
tianity""—-a book which Jascinated Matthew Acnold 
waite of the Prayers ha bis Church i In Apene we join, 
and pray, not.as private men asking blessings for 7 
selves, but as a Religious Society, exercising that snarl 
which is the peculiar badge of the Christian Religign.” 
Well may the reverent doubter—the devont agnostic let me 
say explicitly—make.use of these ,collects, “which say so 
mugh in saying so little,” use them by.silent Pondsring. 
and “inward listening,” if not by vocal utterance ; and. 
aided thereby. Let him.ayvow it,and act on the avowal, 
that “ worship.ef the.silent sort” is not always satisfac- 
tory, that.it is.apt to be intermittent, or to .end ip vag 
enthusiasm : -whereas vocal utterance defines. our.w. iP s 
gives it an embodiment which has its uses however tran- 
sient, and ultimately inadequate it may be. It is imp 
toworship thewholly unknown and the.utterly unknowable; 
but it is not,impassrble to pay homage to a Being at once 
known and unknown. The,ancient Hebrews knew this, 
as well as the Athenians.and St. Paul. The upward flight, 
and the onward movement are necessary ; but so are the 
resting-places for qutlook.and repose, for,a wise survey.of 
the past anda prospect of the future. 

Then the credenda ,of the Church may surely be inter- 
preted.as “articles of peace,” binding it together, giving it 
unity in diversity,.while.itis-hard to say which of the two 
— the oneness, or, the difference—is.the most necessary to.its 
Jife. But let the.agnostic realise;his gain. The creedsmay 
be to him harbours of refuge, in which he tarries for awhile, 
until his.next voyage is begun; in obedience to the call, 
“arise and depart, for this is mot your rest.” But he 
enters the church of his fathers, of his friends, of his 
countrymen. He does notask himself.whether he believes 
all the dogmas that be has been tayght, or are about to 
be-placed.befere,him. .He ceases.for the:time being to in- 
terrogate, to.put those great questions, what am I ? where 
am I ?-whither am I going ? (although, he returns to them 
with greater ardour afterwards). He-fee!s that there isa 
time.for receptivity, for a “ wise passiveness,” for repose 
with others, whatever the credibilia may be. The creeds 
may at times, be.prison-houses, which shut out the light, 
and fetter the.intellect; but at other times they become 
luminous milestones, which mark the progress of the mind 
of the race. And perhaps,those who understand and value 
most:that scepsis, which frees the intellect from error, come 
to appreciate most fully the rest that follows from the 
survey they have taken, which carries them nearer to the 
roots. of things. 

It is almost a commonplace to say that the Church 


. 
- 
a 


includes, and has oamnys included, many.a type of thought, 


and many “phases of faith:’ Amongst the primitive 
Apesties -there were high,,low, and broad: and it must 
ever be so. Inclusion, not exclusion, is at once the motto 
and, the privilege of Christendom. 


SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 








AN INTERCEPTED LETTER 


[The following letter seems to have dropped accidentally into our 
post-bag without name or address, ‘We conjecture, though we can 
searcely ‘believe, that it must have been originally written to 
Mr. Hubert Bland,.whose “Letters to a Daughter " have just been 
published. As a human document, it may be of service to future 
social historians when they are endeavouring to describe a certain 
type of twentieth-century woman. —Bb. } 


My Dear Fatuer,—No—“that.formal greeting inade- 
quately expresses my emotion at the moment—! will say 
then,” Great,Scott, dad, what have you been up to now? 
What.on earth induced you to rake out those old letters 
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of yours after all these years and go and publish them ? 
When I got back from the Cesarewitch on Billy Forsyth’s 
new motor last night I went up to see Grannie and found 
her deep in a new book. I don’t care much about books 
now, but I asked her just out of politeness what it was 
and she said it was by you, and when I asked her what 
sort of stodge it was this time, she said it seemed rather 
old-fashioned, like the letters she used to get from her 
great-aunt when she was a girl. Then I found it was those 
rotten old letters of yours! Of course, I’d burned them all 
as soon as I got them—‘“ one can spare oneself and others 
a lot of unhappiness by the simple process of burning 
letters, especially (old) women’s letters” —you know—and 
I hadn’t an idea you’d kept copies. But I might have 
guessed it! Gran read over the bit about a man’s 
daughter being the only woman in the world for whom a 
man five and twenty years her senior could feel no stir of 


passion (you always did like rolling it out, didn’t you ?),. 


and then she went on to say that some men were five and 
twenty years older than their mothers. Gran’s a bit of a 
wit, and has come on a lot since I took her over to The 
Towers. 

Honestly, I do think it’s a bit of a shame. It sort of 
gives me away, don’t you see? Was I really such a 
** pigeon ”’—goose—as all that? Nineteen! why I might 
have been nine. Fancy my wanting to know whether I 
ought to drop poor Mrs. G. after that little affair of hers 
with the Major! and asking you, you dear old stick-in- 
the-mud, about the “ proper limits of a flirtation”! I 
must have been greener than I thought. Still, one lives 
and learns—knowledge of life, as you wisely observe, can 
only be got by living—and one does live a bit in six 
years when one’s married as I have, and knocked about 
and got out of the habit of asking one’s pater’s advice 
about everything. 

You know, what’s the matter with you, dad, is that you 
think you’re jolly knowing and modern and all that, and 
really you’re a ducky old fossil all the while. ‘‘ At our 
time of day and amongst our set, I should hope, any man 
might go to any picture-gallery with any woman and 
escape censure.” A picture-gallery! I don’t know about 
your set but—you come and spend a week-end with the 
Mauleverers and watch Una von Huytens a bit, and hear 
her stories about Newport in the season. They’ll make 
your hair curl! ‘Secret assignations should be avoided 
as beyond the limits, so should the underground post.’’ 
Good Lord! As if there was any meed for secrecy! Why, 
Jack Henderson and Millie de Winter send each other 
appointments through Mrs. H. and the Marquis. And then 
you go on and say: ‘‘ Be as modern as ever you can, and 
count on my support to the utmost.” It’s just rich! You 
darling old frump, Potiphar’s wife would think you a back 
number. 

That sort of thing might have been all very well six 
years ago, but I’d moved further than you thought even 
then. You weren’t sure that I’d made the acquaintance 
of Madame de Bovary? YoubetI had! Youcaught me 
once reading a novel of George Moore’s—but how many 
books did you mot catch me at? I remember I could 
have screamed when you threw Stella in my face as 
*‘advanced”’ because she wanted to sit out Mrs. Tan- 
gueray. You didn’t know that J’d been to the Tivoli to 
hear Marie Lloyd! ‘‘The censorship that should be exer- 
cised over the reading of young women!” If I really 
asked you about that, I was deeper than you guessed. It 
was really rather knowing of me. 

There’s one point I ought to make clear, though, in 
self-defence. Why Tommy Scarlett and I broke it off— 
you remember him ; he was the first; he liked your cigars 
and didn’t show too much sock—it wasn’t me, really, it 
was him. It was my fault to start with, though. I was 
fool enough to show him your letters! He read them all 
through very nicely without a word. When he’d finished, 
all he said was that his doctor had just told him he had 
acute heart-disease, and that he was off next day to climb 
mountains in the Pamirs. Of course, I knew what he 





meant, and he’s owned up since (we’re quite good pals); 
he was afraid I’d turn out as frumpish and strict in my 
notions as my father. So you did me a good turn after 
all. I might have married him instead of Arthur, and 
then I should have been fighting him instead of Arthur. 
As it is, we’re as thick as thieves and I’d rather have him 
for my partner at Bridge than any one I know. So don’t 
be upset, old man, at what I’ve said. It’s not your fault. 
You're a darling, though you are an also-ran. 


Your loving ALEXA. 


P.S.—Billy and I and Millie and Jack are just off again, 
motoring to Monte. Better address me at The Towers. 
They'll eewend the letters, though Arthur’s off to Paris. 

P.P.S.—Ought a young married woman to go to Monte 
with no better chaperon than Millie ? I wish you’d let me 
have a good Jong letter all about it. A 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE ENGLISH ASMODEUS 


THE lot of the satirist is not a happy one, not more felici- 
tous, as a rule, than the fate which he invokes upon his 
victims. Mr. George Meredith says of one of his characters, 
an industrious manufacturer of acidulated epigrams: ‘‘ He 
is not happy in his business: Colney suffered as heavily as 
he struck.” The more he thrives in his trade of public 
executioner, the surer he is of his wages, hatred from his 
contemporaries and posthumous oblivion. Of Charles 
Johnstone, author of one of the most telling satires in the 
English language, ‘‘Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Guinea,” it is stated in one of the few scraps of bio- 
graphy that have come down to us (if so much can be said 
of a faded page in an old Gentleman’s Magazine) : “ Con- 
viviality and a turn for satirical observations in time left 
him few friends.” Though his book had extraordinary 
success at the time, and went rapidly into many editions, 
Johnstone in middle life found himself a failure both in 
literature and in law, his nominal profession; and less 
than twenty years before his death took the drastic step 
of starting afresh in another hemisphere and another 
career. In 1782 he went to India, and became a journalist 
at Calcutta. India in those days could hardly have been 
the most desirable haven for old age. But at any rate 
Johnstone, having written his last satire the year before 
he set sail, made money on his newspaper; and for the 
last few years before his death was in affluence for the first 
time in his life. 

It might reasonably be argued that the durability of 
satire must needs be in inverse ratio to its immediate 
effectiveness, since this depends on two ephemeral 
elements, the force of the personal application and the 
virulence of the sarcasm. Comedy endures, satire is for- 

otten. The reason is in the nature of the two things. 

f both alike the social function is to make man better 
by laughing at his aberrations from common sense. But 
comedy does this gently and lovingly. Comedy, in short, 
laughs with, satire laughs at, humanity. The comic 
spirit, according to Mr. Meredith, looks into the hearts of 
men and reveals the causes of their folly. That is to say, 
sympathy and love of mankind are necessary to comic 
insight. This, in truth, must be the foundation of all art 
that is great and permanent. But the success of satire 
rests on the negation of sympathy, the contrary of love. 
Scorn, indignation, hatred—these are the passions that 
give it vitality; and, happily for our race, these are the 
most transitory of human emotions. 

The first two volumes of “‘ Chrysal,”” which were written 
originally for private entertainment only, appeared in 
1760, the last in 1765; the period dealt with was the last 
few years of George the Second and the opening of the 
reign of George the Third. No time in our history was so 
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poole in satire, yet how little of it is remembered! 
mollett, Fielding, and an army of writers whom no one 
to-day has ever heard of, waged a fierce war of personali- 
ties, from day to day and week to week, in newspaper 
and magazine; Foote and Woodward travestied public 
characters u the stage; scores of incompetent poets 
like Paul Whitehead earned money and reputation by 
ephemeral lampoons, and poets of genius like Gray and 
Cowper were wrung to outbursts of wrathful satire by the 
follies and vices of the great; Charles Churchill, as 
suddenly as Byron, woke one morning to find himself 
famous, and after years of poverty able to command 
almost any price he wanted for his furious pasquinades ; 
Hogarth was but the one true artist among a crowd of 
indifferent caricaturists, and Junius but the most pun- 
gent among a host of acrid critics in the press. Yet of all 
these floods of satire, what remains? The comedy in 
Fielding and Smollett’s novels is read, but their squibs 
and pamphlets are forgotten as completely as Paul White- 
head’s verse and Foote’s burlesques. Few but students 
of the period are aware that Gray and Cowper ever wrote 
satire, and “‘Chrysal” ceased to be reprinted or remem- 
bered as soon as the last of the objects of its ridicule were 
in their graves. 

One of these numerous reprints was edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, who compared the work with Le Sage’s 
“Le Diable Boiteux,” in which a Spanish student is 
carried by the demon Asmodeus through the streets 
of the city and shown all the vices, scandals and follies 
that are going on behind the stone walls. Chrysal, or the 
Spirit of Gold, is embodied in a guinea, which passes 
through the hands of a number of people eminent or 
obscure, and gives an account of its experiences to an 
adept in the science of alchemy, whose unwearied persever- 
ance and constancy have earned the “‘ grand secret,’’ the 
revelation of the mysteries of nature. Like Asmodeus, 
Chrysal is a spirit with supernatural powers of insight; 
but there the resemblance ends, for the gold spirit has 
nothing of the tricksy sprightliness and malicious wit that 
make the Spanish imp soentertaining a guide. Johnstone 
himself was destitute of the good-humoured tolerance of 
Le Sage; he had a bitter and sarcastic nature, and wrote his 
satire with a grim seriousness that was, indeed, the usual 
tone of the Satiric Muse in his day. Comparing the two 
works, which resemble each other so closely in their 
machinery, Scott rightly distinguishes between the Horatian 
spirit of “‘Le Diable Boiteux,” which is true comedy, and 
the saeva indignatio of ‘‘ Chrysal,’’ the temper of Juvenal, 
and, it may be added, of Dryden and Churchill. As in Le 
Sage’s story, the initial device makes any internal connec- 
tion between the episodes unneeded and undesirable. 
Chrysal passes from hand to hand, is now at court, and now 
in a pawnbroker’s cash-box, one day consorts with admirals 
and ministers, and the next with ale-house keepers and 
thieves. Its peregrinations and strange vicissitudes 
of fortune are a source of much entertainment, as were 
those of the farthing and the shilling in Bathurst and 
Addison’s well-known stories in the Adventurer and the 
Tatler, from which Johnstone, no doubt, got some ideas. 
After resting a little while in the purse of General Wolfe, 
on the eve of his departure for Quebec, and witnessing his 
tender parting with Miss Lowther, afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton, the guinea suffers a series of quick changes, which 
may be related in its own words. 


My next master was one of the pillars of military glory, who had 
contributed a leg, an arm, and the scalp of his head to raise the 
trophies of the French in America. Though he was destitute of 
almost every comfort which nature really stands in need of, his first 
care, on the oe prem of such a treasure as I was to him, was to 
gratify the artificial wants of luxury. He went directly to a gin-shop, 
where he chucked me for a quartern of that liquid fire; the taste of 
which was too pleasing to his palate, and the warmth too comfortable 
to his heart, for him to be satisfied with so little. Reece followed 
eee, till every sense was intoxicated, and he fell dead drunk on 
the floor, when his good-natured host had him kindly laid, to sleep off 
his debauch, on the next dunghill, first taking care to prevent his 
fellow inhabitants of the streets from robbing him of the rest of his 
treasure, by picking his pocket of it himself. The scenes I saw in 





oe angvice hoe all of the same kind, but I was soon noe go 
the them, my master me as a present to an officer 0 
the ser nd that cere night. Gy this faithful steward of the public, I 
was next morning given to the factor of a gang of smugglers, to be 
laid out for him in lace in Flanders, whither he was just going on the 
affairs of his profession. With this industrious trader I went as far as 
Harwich, where while they waited for the tide, he lost me at a game 
of cribbage to a person who was going over with him. 


This person was Aminadab, the rascally agent of the 
king’s mistress, the Countess of Yarmouth, and in his 
company the coin becomes immersed in the political broils 
and warlike ferment of Europe at the outbreak of the 
Seven Years War. Chrysal is an eye-witness of the execu- 
tion of Byng; is able to give a full, true, and particular 
account of why Minorca was captured by the French; 
which officers behaved with cowardice and who did their 
duty, what ministers were responsible for our unprepared- 
ness; and, in a word, to apportion praise and blame with 
the fearlessness and decision of a modern halfpenny 
oo r. 

Tis geincs plays the part of special correspondent, 
visiting the battlefields of Frederick the Great and 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, victor of Minden; being 
opportunely present at most of the important sea-fights, 
and witnessing the military movements against the 
French in Canada. The incompetence, treachery and 
cowardice of king’s officers are everywhere the theme: 
though not a single name is mentioned throughout the 
book, the charges are corroborated by narratives alleged 
to be by an eye-witness, and the guilty are portrayed with 
lifelike traits which nobody could mistake. Chrysal of 
course sees everything as Johnstone, a fervent believer in 
Pitt and the war policy, wants it to be seen. When, 
accordingly, the guinea gets into the purse of Frederick 
of Prussia, it finds him to be not only a heaven-born 
general, fighting the battles of the Lord and of Protes- 
tantism, but a high-souled ascetic, who sets his people 
a shining example of piety, humility and virtue. The 
guinea is also an anti-Semite, and has the good fortune to 
be present at a celebration of the Feast of the Passover, 
where the’ Jews are represented as offering up a Christian 
child as Pascal lamb. A man with the journalistic art of 
relating as fact the things he wants believed, with very 
little conscience, and an intimate and minute acquaintance 
with the backstairs history of his time, Johnstone 
produced, in spite of these extravagances, one of the most 
damaging indictments of the public men whom he hated 
that was ever used in political warfare. Sandwich and 
Fox, examples of ae on a colossal scale; the 
admirals and generals whose voracious appetite gorged the 
wealth of Havana, and robbed the men who enabled them 
to capture it; the aristocratic warriors who ran away from 
the Spaniards, or allowed themselves to be paid blackmail 
to remain inactive; the profligates and buffoons of the 
Hellfire Club, and their obscene parody of the Abbey of 
Théléme at Medmenham—all these familiar figures of the 
time had their portraits painted so incisively that, in 
spite of the absence of names, their identity could not be 
mistaken. Large parts of the book, in fact, had all the 
sting and force of the keenest and most uncompromising 
journalism, a more deliberate and thoughtful force than 
that exhibited a year or so later by the Letters of Junius. 
As a specimen of his style, take this rough sketch of the 
chameleon actor Foote, whose amazing powers of mimicry 
were celebrated by Churchill in the Rosciad: 


The person my master was sent to meet had something so uncom- 
mon in his appearance as instantly struck my attention. Every pas- 


_sion of the human heart, was printed in his face so strongly, that he 


could at pleasure display it in all its force, while his very look and 
gesture turned some vice or folly into ridicule. ‘‘ You inquire for 
number one, Sir!’ said my master, bowing with the profoundest 
respect. ‘I do, Sir,’ answered the other, returning his bow, assum- 
ing his look, and imitating his voice, in a manner that would have 
extorted laughter from despair, ‘inquire for number one.” Though 
my master was no pms. pd to his talents, which he had often seen him 
display at the expense of others ; this personal application of them to 
himself threw him into such confusion, that, in spite of his long- 
— assurance, a blush broke feebly through his unimpassioned, 
ifeless face, and he had scarce power to show him into the room. 
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‘The ballati-singer seéing that he*had*him at command, would -not 
ursue his advantage any farther, at that time, for fear of frightening 
im away ; but putting on the exact.countenance, and ‘mimi ce 

voice and manner of'the doctor (Whitefield), ‘“I am come, my a 
and brother in the Lord,” said‘he, “to inquire into thy spiritual 
estate, to give thee ghostly advice, and communewith thee, for a short 
space, for our mutual edification.” The surprise and manner of ‘this 
address had such an effect upon my master that he could not refrain 
bursting into laughter; and immediately recovered from the con- 
fusion into which the ridicule of himself had thrown him. 


ERNEST A. BAKER, 


[Next week's Causerie will be “The later poetry of ‘Mr. | 


Swinburne,” by A. Cluiton-Brock.] 








FICTION 
The Story of Bann, By Katuanwe Tynan, (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


THE appeatance of each mew novel from the pen of 
Katherine Tynan must.be a:reason for regret to those ;to 
whom she has given such good cause for admiration .as a 
writer of verse. We look in vain in,her fiction for that 
simple charm of feeling.and.expression by which her verse 
with its intimate tenderness becomes:as,much.a part of 
her country as the fields and skies of which it :tells—a 
«harm which places her poetry in the front rank.of the 
little Celtic school. ‘‘ The Story of Bawn” is a tale ofa 
young Irish girl's life.and love-affaits. By this time the 
weader of Katherine Tynan’s stories can rely from .the 
commencement .on the usual “‘ happy ending” .and.so is 
net surprised to find that all the characters—including a 
red setter with a phenomenal memory—are compelled, 
whether or no, to rejoice at the conclusion, when,the tale 
is tidily finished.off, so as to leave none of these “‘logse 
ends” unpleasantly characteristic .of real life. 


(T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


THE dominant impression left ‘by this volume of :short 
stories is one of cleverness—of rampant, unmitigated 
cleverness. And cleverness, like fire, is a ‘servant 
and a bad master: it must be keptrrigidly under control. 
In twenty out of the twenty-four stories Mr. Huneker's 
cleverness runs wild riot. ‘Nothing ruins a quality so 
surely as its own excess. The book has:the-same effect as 
a complete dinner of anchovies and oil: for the -stories 
float in ‘fluency. -Music, musicians, imaginary and :real, 
and the wives and daughters «ara 4\da of musicians file 
before you, a’motley, longhaired, dishevelled pageant who 
gabble art and chatter modernity, until the brain tires 
with ‘their epigrams -and smart jargon and the senses 
weary (Of the patchouli atmosphere and the untidiness. 
It was Thoreau who said .of acertain ‘book he was advised 
to read: ‘‘\I seem ‘to emember-there iis too much.about 
art in it:for meand:the Hottentots.”” But the clevernessiis 
there ; and hasits compensations. There is generally an 
idea behind the stories, sometimes an uncommonly 
ingenious one, and its presence makes the rococo trickery 
of the treatment all:the mere intolerable. 


M lomanics, By James Hunexer. 


In Green Fields, By Oswartp Crawrurp. (Chapman.& :Hall, 
6s.) 


Tuts'book is a charming daydream and one that many a 
Londoner has dreamed after a long day's work in the noise 
and dirt of his town. The old Jacobean house in the 
country, with paved walks in the garden, looking on the 
sea. and the moor, miles away from a village, with a trout 
stream and a few delightful country ‘neighbours, and 
freedom, absolute freedom, ... ‘Mr. Crawfurd is an 
epicure in dreams. His plot is extensive, his soil is rich, 
his stream is packed with fish, his garden is ideal, his 
house is old and perfect, his neighbours are natural 
artists, his blacksmith is a thinker and a genius, and he 
must have a lovely country girl.under a black cloud. which 
with nobility he dispels, to make the girl his -wife. 
And the dream is beautifully real and -elaborated with 
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country lore; andthe air-of the eourtry breathes in-every 
‘page. 

Meriel.of the Moors. By R..E. Vernéne, (Alston Rixers, Gs.) 
‘Mr. VernépE has a-sprightly fancy and the gift of 
expressing ‘himself with a Jaugting lightness that is not 


| Pursuit of Mr. Favie 





common. ‘That -was apparent ‘in ‘his first ‘bodk, ‘‘The 

1,” a distinguished ‘if not -whelly 
original farce. Go we feel slight dudgeon at finding ‘his 
easy paces at times clogged by the mud of —— 
mélodrama. That mud is exceptionally sticky. He 4s 
like a race-horse in a ploughed ficld—out of place. 


| mye is not all ploughed land, and he quickly ‘kicks 


free and is off at'his own pace on the-turf. And 
the prim egg-collector’s adventures are as amusing as 
Meriel, the wild girl of the moors, is charming. But why 
the heavy murders with the ‘heavy -stick and that heavy 
and usual ‘pair of villains? ‘We know these men. ‘They 
come from Sheffield. ‘Let them stop there. Mr. Vernéde 
‘has no need of them, possessing as'he does a fund of fresh 
wit and gaiety,'from-which ‘he could make light comedy— 
and good light comedy too. 


The Car of Destiny. By C. N. and A, M. Wiiiamson, 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


Ir Mr. and Mrs. Williamson had either written, or ‘had 
never read, a guide-book to Spain, their present story 
would have ‘been, as so many ‘books are said ‘to be, 
“without a dull page.” ‘But, most unfortunately, they 
know everything interesting about every place they men- 
tion, and a course of interesting information is omly 


‘his hee 


-weleome when one has schooled one’s ‘mind ‘to it, ‘in the 


form of guide+book, lecture, or Mr. Hall ‘Caine. In the 
present book, all the sins are of commission. ‘There ‘is 
‘King Alfonso in it, and there is ‘Princess ‘Ena, and there‘is 
the ‘State bull-fight after ‘the -wedding, with an entirely 
fictitious ending. These things would have been better 
out of the volume. So-would the interesting information. 
But the other things are exeéllent. Evidently Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Williamson had a delightful motor ‘tour in Spain 
(they took charming photographs), and then remembered 
the most exciting Weyman story they could, and mixed 
the two. The recipe turns out very ‘well. Tf any one 
wants to know why they were ‘told ‘that the Mayor of an 
inland Spanish village kept petrol in the cemetery to kill 
lobsters with, and how every word -was true, they must 
go to the book. 


The Queen of Swords. By Joseru Keatine, 
Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. KEATING tells us the story of a remarkable duel and 
its far-reaching consequences with a dramatic vigour that 
would make a less ingenious plot interesting. The'tale 
overflows with incident, and, were the principal -actors 
of a more sympathetic type, would ‘be deeply exciting. 
As it is, the complacent egoism of Owen’ Wynne and the 
milk-and-water insipidity of Lady Mainwaring (who is 
merely a lay figure on which to hang the-mild raptures of 
her self-centred admirer), serve to dull the interest excited 
by a complicated and well worked-out plot. ‘Mr. Keating 
is particularly ‘happy in ‘bis dedlings with Welsh peasant 
life, and the chapter devoted ‘to the Dissenting ‘picnic ‘is 
the best in the book. 


The Wilderness, By T. B. Curae, (Lane, 6s.) 


Tuis is the story of a great wrong, a bitter,hatred,.and 
retribution complete and merciless enough to satisfy the 
most remorseless seeker after justice. The plot is very 
complex and the unusually large cast makes it difficult to 
control, but Mr. Clegg handles his unwieldy .material 


(Chapman .& 


skilfully, drawing his characters with a strength and 


sincerity that is often brutal-in its directness. His-story 
is intensély dramatic, and the worst that can be said 
of it is that, in his appreciation of a strong situation, 
the author sometimes verges on ma. The-scene 
is laid in Australia, a country which Mr. ‘Clegg “has 
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evidently studied to some purpose; the characters are 
primitive men with primitive passiens, drawn with a sure- 
ness of touch that shows a deep “de oT into human nature, 
combined with a wide sympathy. . Clegg writes well. 
The Worsleys. By Anmiczr Barciay. {Sisley’s, Ltd., 6s.) 
‘‘Pwe WorsLeys”’ isa for the stage, and we under- 
stand #t has already been put into dramatic fonm. The 
plot, characters and situations are designed with a view 
to obtain a laugh, a sympathetic murnour, a round of 
applause: the author is mot concerned with fine grada- 
trons of light and shade, nor with analysis of character 
and motive, the scenes are lightly together and 
allowed to explain themselves, The heroime, a beautiful, 
highly ‘educated parlourmaid ; a homely, ‘kindly brewer, 
head of the firm of “ Worsleys ; ” a chivalrous busband ;.a 
peer witha’scapegrace son; a pert tngénue and.her boy lover, 
are the chief characters, amd ‘all are more or less 
familiar'to playgoers. There isnothing new about them, 
but they are well-defined, ‘mteresting, often amusing 
people, who may be counted upon to move. a reader, oran 
audience, to sympathy and'smiles. 
The Tadder to the Stars. By Jane Heten Frvvverer, 
(Methuen, 6s.) 
THE book takes its name from a little thumb-nail sketch 
by Blake, in which two mannikins are putting up a ladder 
in the vain hope of reaching the stars, with the inscrip- 
tion: “I want, I want!” The ladder, iin this case, is the 
ladder of fame, and leads from the narrow provincial 
home of a girl who in point of both intellect and.educa- 
tion is far above her station, to a more congenial world of 
wit and letters and to no small amount of celebrity. 
Miriam Sadler, the woraan.in question, is consistently and 
sincerely drawn; her faults.are the faults of her class and 
temperament, and her grave, sane outlook upon the differ- 
ent phases of life with which she .comes.in contact as she 
mounts rung after rung of the ladder of fame, lends her 
a.gracious dignity that is very attractive. Her pride (or 
is it‘a nonconformist conscience born of her middle-class 
extraction ?) saves her from disaster where many another 
woman in her circumstances would have fallen, and we 
leave her reaping the reward of her renunciation. 


The Incomplete Amorist. By E. Nessir. (Constable, 6s.) 
Miss NEsBItT’s work ‘is remarkable for a lightness and 
delicacy of touch and for a certain graceful humour. In 
her earlier book, ‘*“‘The Red House,” these qualities 
appeared to their best advantage; in ‘the present novel 
there are instances in which a firmer hand is needed. It 
is essentially bright, witty, superficial work, and we ‘are 
sorry to be, more than once, confronted with problems 
and situations‘which demand a stronger treatment and’a 
deeper insight into human nature. The line between 
humour and pathos is a very*small one, ‘but Miss Nesbit 
never ‘succeeds in crossing it; in her ‘most ‘serious 
passages we have the uncomfortable feeling that she is 
laughing in her'sleeve. ‘She is at‘her best in ‘the closing 
pages of the book, which are full ‘of sincerity and 
restraint. 








FINE ART 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERTES 


AN enterprising American:syndicate was once formed for 
manufacturing Stilton cheeses on a large scale, like the 
pirated Cheddars from similar sources enjoyed by members 
of most-London clubs, Various farms celebrated for their 
Stiltons were visited and large sums of money offered ‘for 
secret old family recipes. The simple peasants of the 
district willingly parted with copies ef their heirlooms for 
a consideration to tl.e different American agents, who, 
filled with joy, repaired to their London offices in order to 
compare notes, and fully persuaded that England was a 
greener country than even Constable has painted it. What 





was their mortification on discovering that ali the recipes 
were entirely different; they conid not be reconciled-even 
by machinery. So ‘it is with Pre-Raphaelitism; every 
critic believes that the knows ‘the great secret, and can 
always quote from ‘ene of the brotherhood something in 

tof his view. At the beginning the brothers:meekly 
accepted Mr. Ruskin’s explanation of their existence ; his 
indeed wasa very:convenient though not entirely accurate 
exposition of their collective view, if they can ‘be said to 
have possessed one. How far Ruskin’ was out of sympathy 
with them indiscreet memoirs have revealed. An artistic 
idea, or a group of ideas, must always be breken gently 
to the English people, ‘because the acceptance of them 
necessitates ‘the burial of some darling ‘idol in Shechem. 
When'the golden ladders are Jet down from heaven by 
posts, ‘artists, or critics,and new spirits are‘hoverimg inthe 
intellectual empyrean, the patriarch public snoring on its 
stone pillow wakes up, but hewillnot wrestle with the angel. 
He mistakes the ladders for svafiolding or some'tenrporary 
embarrassment in the street trafiic ; he orders their ms tant 
removal ; he'writes angry letters to the papers andinvokes 
the police. For some time Ruskin’s definition of 
Raphaelitism was accepted, and then ‘the death of Rossetti 
produced other recipes for the ‘Stilton cheese, Mr. Hall 
Gaine ‘being among the grocers. Whatever the correct 
definition may be, ungracious and ungrateful though it 4s 
to praise the dead at the ‘expense of the living, it has ‘to 
be recognised that among the remarkable group of 
painters in which even ‘the minor men were little masters 
the greatest artist of them all was Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
‘By critic I mean finding fault,” ‘says Sir William 
Richmond, but Jet us follow his advice and avoid technical 
discussion along with the popular jargon of art criticism. 
‘After staying two or three hours in thealways delightful 
Leicester Galleries, let-us walk home and think a little of 
what'we have seen.” For the essence of ‘beauty there is 
nothing to ‘compare with Rossetti's ‘Beloved ‘or the Blue 
Bower, and you could name more than twenty of his 
exquisitewater-colours which for design, invention,devious 
symbolism and -religious ‘impulse surpass the finest of 
Mr. Hunt’s most elaborate works. Even in ‘the artist’s 
own special field—the:symbolical illustration of ‘Holy Writ 
—he is overwhelmed by Millais- with the superb:Carpenter’s 
Shop. ‘In Millais, itewas well said “‘ we were cheated owt 
ofa Rubens”; he was.'the strong man, the great oil 
painter of the group, as Rossetti was the supreme artist. 
In Mr. ‘Holman Hunt we lost another Archdeacon Farrar. 
Then, in the sublimation of uglitude, Madox Brown, step- 
father of the Pre-Raphaelites (my information is derived 
from a P.R.B. aunt) was an infinitely greater «craftsman. 
Look at The Washing ofthe Feet in the Tate gallery; is 
there anything to equal it, at what will be the most 
interesting of all temporary shows this season? The 
Hireling Shepherd comes ‘nearest, but the artist, like his 
own sheep, has strayed @nto alien corn and on cliffs from 
which are ebbing ‘a tide of ‘nonconformist conscience. 
Like his own hireling shepherd, too, he has mistaken a 
phenomenon of nature for a sermon. 

One of the great little pictures, Claudio and Isabella, 
proves, however, that once he determined to be a painter. 
In The Lady of Shalett he showed himself a designer 
with unusual powers approximating to those of Blake- 
Richmond. But, examined at a distance or close at 
hand, among these canvases do we find a single piece 
ot decoration or a picture in the ordinary sense of 
the word? “My definition of a religious picture is a 
painted object in two dimensions. destined for the decora- 
tion of an altar or other site in a church or edifice devoted 
to religious purposes; if it fails to satisfy the required 
conditions it fails as a work of art. Where is the work of 
this so-called religious painter which would satisfy the 
not exacting conditions of a Protestant or Anglican place 
of worship ? You are not surprised to learn that Keble 
College mistook’the Light of the World for a patent fuel, or 
to learn from the catalogue that the background of the 
Innocents was painted in “the Philistine plain.” Who 
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could live even in cold weather with The Miracle of the 
Sacred Fire? Give me rather the Derby Day of Mr. Frith 
—admirable and underrated master. What are they if we 
cannot place them in the category of pictures? They are 
pietistic ejaculations—tickled up maxims in pigment of 
extraordinary durability—councils of perfection in colour 
and conduct. Of all the Pre-Raphaelites Mr. Hunt will be 
the most popular. He is artistically the scapegoat of that 
great movement which gave a new impulse to the art of 
last century, a scapegoat sent out to wander by the dead 
seas of popularity. I once knew a learned German who 
regretted that none of his own countrymen could paint 
Alpine scenery as Hunt has done in The Scapegoat! Yes, 
he has a message for every one, for my German friend, for 
Sir William Richmond and myself. He is a link between 
art and popularity, he symbolises the evangelical attitude 
of those who would go to German Reed’s and the Egyptian 
Hall, but would not attend a theatre. After all, it was a 
gracious attitude, because it is that of mothers who aged 
more beautifully, I think, than the ladies of a later genera- 
tion which admired Whistler and Burne-Jones. When 
modern art, the brilliant art of the ‘sixties, was strictly 
excluded from English homes except in black and white 
magazines, 7he Finding of Christ in the Temple and The Light 
of the World were allowed to grace the parlour along with 
Bolton Abbey, the Stag at Bay, nat Blucher meeting 
Wellington. You only see them now in Pimlico and 
St. John’s Wood. A friend of mine said he could never 
look at the picture of Blucher meeting Wellington without 
blushing. ... Like a good knight and true Sir William, 
another Bedivere has brandished Excalibur in the form of 
a catalogue. He offers the jewels for our inspection; 
they make a brave show; they are genuine; they are 
intrinsic, but you remember others of finer water— 
Bronzino-like portraits of Andrew Lang and Bismarck and 
many Others. Now, you should never recollect anything 
during the enjoyment of a complete work of art. 

Every one knows the view from Richmond, I should 
say of Richmond; it is almost my own. ... Far off Sir 
Bedivere sees Lyonesse submerged ; Camelot-at-Sea has 
capitulated after a second siege to stranger forces. The 
new Moonet is high in the heaven and a dim Turner-like 
haze has begun to obscure the landscape and soften the 
outlines ; under cover of the mist the hosts of Mordred 
MacColl, en-T até with victory, are hunting the steer in the 
New English Forest ; far off the enchanter Burne-Jones 
is sleeping quietly in Broceliande (I cannot bear to call 
it Rottingdean). Hark, the hunt (not the Holman Hunt) 
is up in Caledon (Glasgow); they have started the shy 
steer: they have wound the hornel, the lords of the 
linternational, who love not Mordred over much, are 
galloping nearer and nearer. Sir Bedivere can see their 
insolent pernells waving black and white flags and the game- 
keepers and beaters (critics) chant in low vulgar tones: 

When we came out of Glasgow town 

There was really nothing at all to see 

Except Legros and Professor Brown 

But now there is Guthrie and Lavery. 
Undaunted Sir Bedivere drags his burden to a hermitage 
near Coniston ; but he finds it ruined; he bars the door 
in order to administer refreshment to the wounded Pre- 
Raphaelite; there is a knocking at the wicket-gate ; is it 
the younger generation? No, he can hear the tread of 
the royal sargent-at-arms; his spurs and sword are 
clanking on the pavement. Sir Bedivere feels his palette 
parched ; his tongue cleaves, to the roof of St. Paul’s, but 
he is undaunted. “‘ We are surely betrayed if that is really 
the sargent,” he says. Through the broken tracery of the 
Italian Gothic window a breeze or draught comes softly and 
fans his strong bear arms ; he feels a twinge ; some Merlin 
had told him he would suffer from ricketts with shannon 
complications ; seizing Excalibur, he opens wide the door. 
“Draw, caitiffs,” he cries; “draw.” ‘Perhaps they 
cannot draw; perhaps they are impressionists,” said a 
raven on the hill ; and he flew away. 

ROBERT Ross, 





MUSIC 


PUCCINIS OPERAS 


In the last few years a new ingredient has been added to 
that operatic pot pourri, the repertoire of Covent Garden, 
by the production of Puccini’s operas. They have not 
a mt merely as novelties to be given a few perfor- 
mances and then laid aside, but their frequent repetition 
on the playbills of each season shows that they are a real 
ingredient in that still more curious pot pourri—public 
taste. Of the first five performances of the autumn season 
three were devoted to the two works by which Puccini is 
chiefly represented in this country, Madama Butterfly 
receiving two performances, La Bohéme one. It is not the 
season of experiments, or of art for art’s sake (if there ever 
is such a season as the latter); they are placed cheek by 
jowl with Carmen and Rigoletto, because they draw the 
same audiences and are equally popular with them. The 
most casual comparison of one of Puccini’s scores with 
that of Carmen, however, is sufficient to show that it is 
not from similarity of treatment that they share their 
popularity. At first sight Puccini’s method seems 
opposed to what has generally been considered to make 
for popularity in opera, There are no tunes that ring in 
one’s head after the curtain falls, no numbers that 
amateurs can enjoy singing in private together, or that 
can be made up into selections for pianoforte; in La 
Bohéme no very stirring situations, in Madama Butterfly 
only the simplest plot of which the whole course is foreseen 
as soon as the situation is unfolded; and in both almost a 
complete absence of “~— pageantry such as used to char- 
acterise Italian opera. Their claim to popularity, however, 
is, that each makes a picture of a phase of human nature, 
which brings prominently forward such emotions as enlist 
every one’s sympathy without severely taxing his under- 
standing. This property belongs to the ‘‘ books” of both 
operas, especially, of course, to that of Madama Butterfly, 
which is, perhaps, the most popular for that reason. The 
music is entirely subordinate to this idea; it ministers to 
it with every means of melody, of harmony, and of 
orchestration which the art possesses, but not one of those 
means is ever developed in such a way as to call attention 
to itself rather than to the emotion which the words or 
action suggest. A completed melody or extended musical 
form would do this, and a system of recurring /ett-motiven 
would do so no less. The example of old Italian opera 
shows the one, that of Wagner the other; for time has 
made it clear that in the music-drama of Wagner the 
music still commands the drama, in spite of all his 
efforts to the contrary. Puccini has naturally the 
melodic facility of the Italians, and he has borrowed 
a good many of Wagner’s stage properties in the direction 
of musical colour, while he has rejected the formalism of 
the one and the definiteness of the other. His music, 
therefore, says nothing, but is entirely sympathetic to all 
that the words and actions of the drama say. Once the 
hearer realises this he may cease to be surprised that 
after listening closely to one of these works for three hours 
he comes away and can remember no detail except a few 
of the more strongly rhythmic phrases. A very small 
proportion of his attention has, in fact, been occupied with 
the music, which is so vague, in itself so unimportant, that 
if it is to be carricd away in the mind it requires the 
closest concentration. This is Puccini’s way of solving 
the old problem of the conflict between music and drama 
in opera. It appears at firstsight to be the exact opposite 
of the older Italian method and to have something akin to 
Wagner’s. As a matter of fact it is diametrically opposed 
to Wagner’s method, even if Puccini’s orchestral idiom 
has, like that of every other modern composer, been 
influenced by him. Wagner tried to solve the problem by 
making every detail of his music mean something—that is, 
become the expression of some feature of the drama; 
Puccini tries by letting no detail mean anything, but the 
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whole suggest the actions and emotions of his characters 
and heighten their effect. 

His Italian fluency helps him in this. Wagner made 
melody with difficulty. His efforts at sustained or de- 
veloped tunes are often second-rate in quality, but he rose 
to his greatest heights of melodic invention when every 
phrase was the direct outcome of some impelling idea. 
Puccini, without such stimulus, can still go on, and, while 
he never writes distinguished melody, his music does not 
become dull. Further, it is always, or almost always, 
effective for the voice. There is no reason why it should 
not be, for since considerations neither of musical struc- 
ture nor of dramatic significance bind him fast, there is 
no need to force the voice into musical outlines which are 
uncongenial to it. Here, then, lie the causes of the popu- 
larity of his works, Audiences who are not used to paying 
close attention to music find themselves moved by human 
sympathy with emotions in the portrayal of which music 
apparently has a large share. ey feel the effect of the 
added colour. The play is as interesting as any modern 
stage piece, and ali its features are further intensified by 
music which does not interrupt its action. It is a process 
exactly similar to the favourite recitation with music now 
also in vogue, except that the voice partakes of the music 
with the instruments. 

Popularity is one thing; permanency another. It is an 
open question whether works of this kind really do any- 
thing to solve the question of the future of opera. If the 
future is to be in this direction it is a frank acknowledg- 
ment that opera cannot be considered any longer as a 
serious form of music, any more than scene-painting is a 
serious form of pictorial art. It creates an effect but has 
no intrinsic value. The musician capitulates completely 
before the playwright. It is an easy solution, and like 
most capitulations brings peace. There is no conflict in 
Puccini’s operas; we are never afflicted by the sense that 
commonplace detail is incongruous when set to music. 
One man may offer another “Milkpunch o Wisky,” 
for we simply feel that he does it while music is going on, 
not that the words are set to music. But, for all the prac- 
tical advantages of the plan, a thoughtful musician must 
feel that in them music has wandered far from its true 
course, until it has even arrived at a reversal of its func- 
tion. It becomes the commonplace, and the most impres- 
sive thing itcan do is to leave off. When “ Butterfly” 
murmurs the words: 


Con onor muore 
Chi non pué serbar vita con onore 


she does so in a speaking voice with more real effect than 
the most carefully devised musical phrase could have 
given, because for some hours past our ears have become 
used to everything that music can do to make an effect, 
where simplicity would have sufficed. At last it becomes 
the only untried method, and at the climax of his work 
the composer therefore uses it and so for a moment passes 
from the artificial to the real. 
H.C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
undertaken the publication of a comprehensive History 
of English Literature, on a scale and plan following the 
general lines of the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History.” The 
work will be published in fourteen royal octavo volumes 
of about four hundred pages each (gs. net per vol., or 
£5 5s. the set), and will cover the whole course of English 
literature from Beowulf to the end of the Victorian age. 
Each chapter will, so far as is possible, be the work of a 
writer a familiar with the subject ; and the Editors 
—Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller, M.A.—will be 
jointly responsible for the work as a whole. It is intended 
(i) to give a connected account of the successive move- 
ments, both main and subsidiary, in English Literature : 





this implies an adequate treatment of secondary writers, 
instead of their being overshadowed by a few greater 

rsonalities ; (ii) to trace the progress of the English 
anguage as the vehicle of English literature; (iii) to take 
note of the influence of foreign literatures upon English 
and (though in a less degree) of that of English upon 
foreign literatures ; and (iv) to provide each chapter with 
a sufficient bibliography. A few very brief notes, con- 
taining references to authorities for new or disputed 
statements, will be introduced when held necessary. 
These will be printed at the end of each volume, before 
the bibliography. The following list indicates approxi- 
mately the scope of the volumes, the first three of which 
will be published during the year 1907: (I) From the 
Origins to Chaucer; (2) From Chaucer to the Renais- 
sance; (3) Elizabethan Poetry and Prose; (4) and (5) 
The Elizabethan and the Jacobean Drama; (6) Jacobean 
Poetry and Prose ; (7) The Caroline Age; (8) The Age of 
Dryden ; (9) The Age of Swift and Pope; (10) The Rise 
of the Novel; Johnson and his Circle; (rr) The Earlier 
Georgian Age; (12) The Romantic Revival; (13) and 
(14) The Victorian Age. 

Professor William Knight’s monograph on Thomas 
Davidson, which Mr. Unwin has nearly ready, is to be 
supplemented by an elaborate biography, which may 
extend to a couple of volumes, and will be called 
‘Life and Letters of Thomas Davidson.”’ Towards the 
end of his life the ‘‘ Wandering Scholar”’ initiated on the 
east side of New York an educational movement in which 
a large number of Jews speedily became interested, the 
magnetic personality and high character of the Scholar’s 
teaching resulting in the establishment of a Thomas 
Davidson Society, which is now a centre of influence in 
New York. Mr. Morris R. Cohen, a pupil of Davidson 
and president of this society, is preparing the biography. 

On October 19 Mr. John Lane will publish ‘‘ Gold, 
Frankincense and Myrrh and other Pageants,” by W. 
Graham Robertson, with twelve full-page illustrations in 
colour by the author; and ‘‘ The Dangerville Inheritanee : 
a Detective Story,” by A. C. Fox-Davies. On October 2t 
the same publisher will issue ‘‘ British Malaya,” an account 
of the origin and progress of British influence in Malaya, 
by Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, formerly Governor 
of the Straits Settlements. The object of this book is to 
record the exact circumstances which led to the British 
protection of that part of the Malay Peninsula now known 
as the Federated Malay States, and to describe in detail 
the gradual evolution of the system of administration. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and Co., Ltd., will publish on 
the 29th inst. a new book by Mr. Walter Emanuel, the 
author of “A Dog Day,” entitled, ‘‘ The Dogs of War,” 
which has been running through the pages of Punch, and 
wi!l now appear in book form, enlarged and with upwards 
of fifty illustrations (iucluding twelve in colour) by Cecil 
Aldin. Another book for children promised by the same 
publishers is ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Book of Birthdays,” by Olga 
Morgan and Harry Rountree. 

During the autumn Messrs. George Bell and Sons will 
publish a short treatise on modern theoretical electricity, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, under the title “Electrons.” This 
will be an expansion of a paper communicated by the 
author to the Institute of Electrical Engineers in the year 
1902, with additions which bring it fairly up to date. 

Messrs, Ginn and Company will publish shortly a new 
work by Mr. William J. Long, entitled ‘“ Brier Patch 
Philosophy,” by “‘ Peter Rabbit.” wn 

‘Messrs. Routledge send us the following additions to 
their autumn announcements list: ‘Te Tohunga: The 
Ancient Legends and Traditions of the Maoris,” orally 
collected and pictured by W. Dittmer, with sixty illustra- 
tions; A Beckett’s ‘‘Comic History of England”: a re- 
print of the original 8vo edition, with all the original 
illustrations by John Leech; ‘‘ English-Greek Dictionary,” 
by S. C. Woodhouse; and Smedley’s “ Frank Fairlegh,” 
“Lewis Arundel,” and ‘ Harry Coverdale,” with all the 
original plates by George Cruikshank and ‘ Phiz” ; 
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Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, and “‘ Beowulf ”—translated, 
with notes, by Wentworth Huysh 
Library’’); Sismondi's ** History of the Italian Republics,” 
edited, from the original 14-vol: edition (hitherto un- 
translated), by Dr. W. Boulting (in “‘ The Library of His- 
torical and Standard Literature’’; Berkeley’s “‘ Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” Cowley’s Essays, ‘“ Grey’s 
‘Polynesian Mythology,” *‘The Hitopadesa” (a new 
translation, with notes, by B. Hale-Wortham), Hobbes’s 
“* Leviathan,” Hume's’ Essays, Lytton’s “Harold,” Pea- 
cock’s’ Poems, and the Spéctator Essays, in six volumes 
(all in**‘ The New Universal Library ’’); Beddoes’s Poetical 
Works, Peacock’s Poems, Thompson’s ‘‘ The Seasons,” and 
‘*The Castle*of Indolence, and other;Poems”’ (in ‘‘ The 
Muse’s Library); and nine volumes in “‘ The Miniature 
Reference’ Library: ‘Dictionary of Technical and 
Scientific: Terms”’ ; ‘Dictionary of the Bible,” by A. M: 
Hyamson; ‘‘French and English Waistcoat Pocket 
Phrase-Book,” by J. W. Milligan; “‘ Glossary: to Shake- 
speare,” by J. A. Farquharson; “ Historical Allusions,” 
by Frank Mundell; “ Dictionary of Classical Mythology,” 
by J. H. Manson; “ Who’s Who in Fiction’? a Dictionary 
of Noted Names in Novels, Tales, Romances, Poetry and 
Drama,” by H. Swan; “Who Wrote That? (Foreign 
Authors)”” by E.Latham and Muriel Curle; and “* Who 
Wrote That? (Classical Authors)” by William Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

Messrs. H. R. Allenson announce for publication’ this 
autumn :—Fiction—‘Slings of Fortune,’ by Jonathan 
Nield. Children’s Books—“ Five-Minute Stories” (one 
hundred short stories and poems), by Laura E. Richards; 
“The Legend of the Silver Cup,” by George Critchley; 
“The Gold Thread,’ by Dr. Norman Macleod—a new 
edition, with Introduction by Dr. Donald Macleod, and 
the full-page illustrations by McWhirter and others; 
and “The Silver Crown,” a book of fables by Laura 
E. Richards: Reprmts—‘‘Carmina Crucis,” by Dora 
Greenwell, re-edited, with an Introduction, by Miss C. L. 
Maynard; and “Selected Poems from Dora Greenwell,’’ 
chosen and edited, with introduction by Miss C. L. 
Maynard. Theology—‘ Aspects of Life,” twelve sermons 
by Principal John Caird; “‘The: Unfolding Dawn,” 
sermons by Luther W. Caws; “After His Likeness’: 
thoughts on the Christian Ideal’’—practical sermons on 
the Imitation of Christ, by J. W. Jack; and ‘‘The 
Meaning of Christ”; studies in the Place of Jesus Christ 
in human thought and action, as’shown in Dante, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Savonarola and Mazzini, by 
the Rev. Richard Roberts. Devotional—* The Practice of 
the Presence of God,” by Brother Lawrence (newissue) ; 
“Great Souls at Prayer’: fourteen centuries of prayer, 
praise, and aspiration, from St. Augustine to Christina 
Rossetti and R. L. Stevenson, selected by M: W. Tileston, 
(new edition); and ‘Prayers and Meditations,” by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (new edition, with additional prayers 
not before printed in a collected edition): 

Among Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes’s autumn announce- 
ments are: ““ The Church Plate of the City of Chester,” 
by T. Stanley Ball; “The Art of the Victorian Stage,” 
by Alfred Darbyshire; ‘Canon Peter Casolas’ Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in the year1494,” by M: Newett ; ‘“Continua- 
tion Schools in England and Elsewhere,” by Michael 
E. Sadler; “* The Simple Plan” (a novel); and “‘ Cheshire 
Village Stories,’’ by W. V. Burgess. 

We are informed by Mr. Edward Arnold that the publi- 
cation of the Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill has 
been postponed till Monday, October 22. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MR» HOWITT. AND “ THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM” 
To the Editor.of Tie AcaDEMY 


Sir,—In “* The Secret of the Totem” (pp. 197-200) I criticised parts 
of a passage in Mr; Howitt’s “ Natve Tribes’ of: South’ East 


e (both in ‘The London: 





Australia”’ (p. 500). My criticism, made im the place referred to. and 
elsewhere, is by me withdrawn, for it was based. on my, owm:miscany, 
struction. of the passage in Mr. Howitt’s. book. On 

Mr. Howitt’s reply to me in Folk Lore (June 1906), I wrote to that 
periodi¢al, saying that I“ regretted’ my misapprehénsion: of his 
page soo, ...” andthat I had-‘ forwarded my correction to every 
quarter in which it is likely to be published ; had placed slips contain- 
ing the corrigendum in ‘The Secret of the Totem,’ and ‘ The E 

Tribe’ and had withdrawn the criticism based on the misunderstand. 
ing.” (Folk Lore xvii. 3, p. 291.) 

Mr. Howitt complains, in your: columns, of my remark in: the 
previous:number of Folk Lore: ‘‘ We are here on the ground of facts 
carefully recorded, though strangely overlooked by Mr. Howitt: . . .” 
In the new number of Folk Lore (p. 290) I have pointed out that, in 
addition to my initial misconception of Mr. Howitt'’s meaning, another 
error was introduced: by the: mis comma, after “recorded,’’ a 
coquille which escaped my correction, though it perverted my meaning, 
and, indeed, produced nonsense. The Editor of FolkiLore, in a foot- 
note, ‘‘ apologises for the comma," but I must take the wyte of it 
on my own shoulders. If Mr. Howitt will oblige me by under- 
standing that I withdraw every word of criticism which is contaminated 
by my initial misconstruction of bis: meaning, I have, I hope; no 
more to do but to reiterate the expression of| my regret that the 
error occurred. 


October 7. 


A. LANG, 


DR. JOHNSON ON SACRED POETRY 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—With reference to Dr. Johnson's odd prejudice against sacred 
poetry, which is a subject of comment in your review of ‘‘ The 
Treasury of Sacred Song,” it may be of interest to your readers to be 
reminded of at least two passages in ‘‘ The Lives-of the Poets’ where 
he maintains this view with characteristic force. Of Denham he 
writes: “‘ He made a metrical version of the Psalms of David, In this 
attempt he has failed; but, in sacred poetry who has succeeded?” 
And of Dr. Watts: “ His devotional poetry is, like that of others, un- 
satisfactory. The paucity of its topics enforces perpetua! repetition, 
and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative 
diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well.” 

Can any good Johnsonian tell me whether Johnson had read George 
Herbert, and, if so, does he anywhere express any opinion on. his 
sacred poems? I cannot recollect his doing so, and.my ‘‘ Boswell” lacks 
an index, It is to be presumed, if he makes no mention of Herbert 
anywhere, that he judged him also to have failed in this particular 
field—however mistaken such a judgment may appear to us to-day. 
For it is not easy to suppose that Herbert's poetry was unknown to 


him. 
H. C. MIncHIN. 
October 7. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,— If “ snow falls melts’ is bad grammar, it is a mistake often 
committed by Scotchmen at the present dayand by Burns, as for in- 
stance in the end of ‘‘ The Twa Dogs”: “ There’s some exceptions, 
man and woman "and by Shakespeare, as pointed out in.Abbott’s 
‘Shakespearean Grammar’”’ § 333. 

But the inflection in-s insuch cases should rather be regarded as 
a survival of the old northern plural in -s, which is commonly found 
in Middle English works composed in Scotland and the North of 
England. Many instances may be found in the.poemsof Dunbar, ¢g., 


“ As -varlotis dois in France”’ 
‘* Them helpes no conclusions slee.” 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 
October 6. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 


S1r,—In the pleas for and against the revision of spelling one point 
is-continually over; whether or not those letters summarily 
styled silent are entirely without their phonetic value in actual 
practice. It is easy tor retormers to persuade their following of the 
advisability of like spelling for sounds and syllables which to them are 
homonymous when even the supporters of the old order are ignorant of 
the extent of their possible loss. The truth is, too few of us regard 
language as heard.and uttered sound, capable of infinite evolution in 
accordance with the exigencies of its day ; too many of us try to cir- 
cumscribe it by the limits of its written token, confounding the symbol 
with the living principle symbolised. Our speech, gathered from many 
sources, contains ghosts and shades. of sounds. needing not less but 
more complexity ofspelling to indicate them fully, but as speech: con- 
tinually evolves owing to its compulsory currency the full indication of 
it is not necessary, can indeed never be arrived at because of the 
essentially variable nature of language until the language has 
beeome: praeticaily-dead. Therefore a temporary'symbolism is- all 
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that should-be-aimed-at, not a-scientific theory 
on the pronunciatiom of to-day to which the pronunciation of 
to-morrow is expected 
whether any newly suggeSted theory can’express even the sounds of 
té-day ; for, as~ elocutionists know, our present much-cavilled-at 
system of spelling és wonderfully efficient, and anything conciser must 
lose softie capability: fore denoting those subtle distinctfons ‘of pro- 
nunciation in which English is so rich. German and Italian have 
indéed arrived at simple Papen pe a but beth these tongues aré’of 
less mixed origin than ours and therefore of less variety, and have in 

n a cettain' detadént tendénéy to losésounds by the‘assimitation 
of letters which with us are mercifully quite defined ; as; for instante, 
the assimilation’in German’ of g and #, ¢ atid d: And this is‘an evil to 
be feared with simplified. spélling, bevatise- the spread of lettered: 
education has to'some-extent taught men to speak: as- they. write. It 
would probably be in vowel sounds that English would lose most, 
because it contains so mahy more-than thé alphabet contains vowels, 
at present generally indicated by the conjunction of vowel with vowel, 
or vowel with modifying consonant combined with a silent vowel; ¢.¢., 
the o in how, or, and alone. It would also lose in that breathing which 
can hardly be’said to be‘audible’ of such letters ‘asthe gh in through, or 
iN Vight ; which, if spite of all that has been said'to the contrary, have 
atinfluente’on speech. To'the’mentaf ear at least there’ is a’ value 
attached to such so-called silent letters which affects stress and rhythm 
vitally ; and as thecultured may speak as'they' write so will they con- 
sequently writeas they wish their words to be spoken: The musicof 
a poem written under the present system of orthography would under 
the orthography have no written token, ahd its corfect 
délivery would have'to d d on‘intuition or tradition. 

The historic and etymological interest of the old spelling, with its 
interwoven charm of a race’s varied growth become articulate from 
age to age, has been admitted ; and lovers of litérature feel how mutch 
of sabtlety and delicacy may be lost by the removal of letters which 
carry in themselves the’scent of use in mahy centuries, but ‘they feel 
it sentimentally for the most part, deprecatingly, as though’ bewailing 
the glamour of a superannuated system. Very few reason further and 
consider whether or not there is any present point in the maintenance 
of-our-familiarorthography. They do not realise that, consciously or 
not, those ‘‘silent’’ letters and apparently accidental variations of 
spelling exercise a definite though infinitesimal difference in the 
duration and pronunciation of a syllable. Unfortunately this is too 
seldom noticeable in common speech, for few of us employ beauty of 
diction, but to the actor, the orator and the poet they maybe in* 
valuable. It is a commonplace that in lovely diction one should hear 
netonly every word but every letter of the'word. Thisdces not méan 
a necessity for pronouncing ‘‘honest’’ or ‘‘often’”’ literally; but it 
does imply a lingering, which is hardly more-than a thought, over the 
silent letters. A conscientious spelling-reformer would probably 
state that under the present plan ‘‘ word” is pronounced as it would 
beif spelt ‘‘ wurd” or “werd”’; but the student of diction knows 
better, There isa fulness in the o vowel which the w and e lack. 
“Tongue’’ written *‘ tang” must, if faithfully pronounced according 
toits spelling, lose both in the vowel and in a certain stréss on the 
finat obvious articulation: 

There is also the point, debateable between Northerners and 
Southerners, which would: have to be'settled. before phonetic spelling 
could be adopted, whether the ry in word” and “cord'’ is simply a 
modifier of the vowel, or whether it should be’lightly touched upon as 
a consonant. E 

Probably by the lay mind the final letter of ‘‘ colour,’’ ‘‘ whether,"’ 
etc., is considered silent, but this is an easily refutable mistake. 
Then there is the ‘fulness of sound in the ow of ‘“‘colour” which 
cannot be expressed bythe same token as the ¢ in'“‘latter.” Again, 
there is a fuller inflection, and the fraction of a moment’s moré'linger- 
ing on “ were’’ than there would. be if it-»were spelt “weér.’’ These 
are a few of many instances which prove the danger our language 
would-run of becoming thinted and attenuatéd with a simplified spell- 
ing, for the néxt genetation would probably lose its tradition of the 
varying. sounds, and loss of variety cripples the music of speech. If 
words such-as these are to-be ‘subjected-to revision it can only be done 
satisfactorily: by addingto our alphabet the many letters needed for 
their scientifically written: indication: 

Now the present advocates’ of reform are all for simplification, but 
by’ it they would probably impoverish’ most: disastrously’ the’ possi- 
bilities of modern English. More’ than most other much-spoken 
Buropean languages English is‘still developing and changing. It was 
a complete and noble language in the sixteenth century, it is another 
to-day; and, if destructive seience is not allowed to intervene, it may 
become‘another to-morrow. The music of it for literary purposes is 
practically unlimited, for it has adopted and adapted so many sounds 
from so many lands. Might not the proposed binding of it down 
break its: further flight? The art of a language, like other arts, has 
generally culminated when it is reduced to a system. 

There is, of course, the point of view of English as a language for 
foreigners, but this should: not be considered, p: ly, A tongue is 
—— for the nation which gave it birth, and that it is spoken by 
oreigners at all is a transitional. occurrence, dependent on commercial 
or dynastic importance, of little real moment. The supremacy of a 
country is not by. the simplicity. or complexity of its speech or 
orthography, and international intercourse can be maintained on a 
slight vocabulary. Judged from a higher,platform our language is 
more” likely to endiire as a’ classit among lariguayes’if we cling’ as 
heretofore tothe variety which makes accuracy of expréssion’ possible. 
If wereliminat® we' must lose-some power oft fying: the: seunds -of 


of-spelling _ based 


to conférm; Also the. question arises- 





our speech, we sacrifice a part of our-national-inheritance and retro- 
gress towards the unsubtlety of a dead and formulated tongue. 
Imagine such a poetit-as Keats’s '‘ Ode to-the’ Nightingale " written 
with the revised spellinz! What clinging cadences, what 
imperceptible breath of music would it not lose! The thought-borne 
‘silent’ letters are sweet with the sweetness of unheard melody, 
faint with beauty; That is why poetic speakers must appreciate the 
value of the individual word and letter; the rhythm of the phrase is 
insufficient. The inspired orator may produce his effects by stress of 
thought in a English, but the reciter of beautiful words miust 
do justice to the very juxtaposition of the vowels and consonants. 
Without a spécial gift, perhaps the only people who have thé 

inStinctive love of letters are those who learned to read very young. 
Easy and correct spelling comes naturally to the early reader, whilst 
bad-spellers almost invariably have learned reading late’; that is, aftér 
five years old, Thére is much to be said for the old plan of teaching a 
child its alphabet: as its first game; and then on through stories of 
short words until at the age of four or five it reads for its own amuse- 
ment. A child that loves reading can so easily be led to educate 
itself, and self-education is the only kind that really counts. But 
nowadays we systematically render our children trivial-minded by 
kindergarten and other methods, we premeditatedly incapacitate them 
for self-development by letting them learn’ to work and play in the 
schoolroom instead of in the nursery, and then when we find that the 
average’ child of eight can hardly spell at all (and if it can’t at eight it 
probably-won’t at eighteen, of eighty!) we come to the conclusion 
that English orthography should be revised according to the'limitations 


we hive created. 
GLADYS JONES, 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of Tu® ACADEMY 


Sir,—I beg to thank Mr. Mayhew for hiz practical sujestionz for the 
introducshon ov fonetic speling, altho I doo not think ther wud be any 
need for the old and the new spelingz to be plaist in paralel columz. 
If the new leterz wer indicated and their equivalents in the old speling 
wer plaist at the bottom ov each paje, this wud be asufishent kee. I 
remember Sir Isaac Pitman giving me copiez ov ‘“ The Spiritual 
Columbus,” a sketch ov Emanuel Swedenborg, printed in a 
graduated fonetic stile, the new fonotypic leterz wer introdused 
gradualy, with a foot-note ov explanashon at the bottom ov the paje. 
I gave a copy to a frend, he past it on to hiz sister, and she red it thru, 
without notising the new caracterz, until she had finisht the book. 
This explodes the so-calld dificulty ov reeding fonetic type. Further, 
if haaf-an-our wer spent in lerning the new caracterz ther wud be no 
need for paralel columz, graduated steps, or foot notes. 

Let us hope the ashurans ov Via Media wil help to giv quiet to the 
feerful. In aul ajez the aprehenshonz and profesiez ov evil ov 
ultra-conservativz hav playd a larj part, seldom, if ever realized. 
Mr. John Morley'z advise’ iz—not to beleev the “ profets.’’ 

Iz’ Mr. F. W. T. Lattge‘not t6o aprehensiv, and did he re-reed hiz 
oan leter? With hiz great experiens he seemz to be fihting against 
hiz reezon and his sentiment. Ther iz lit! or’ no chans ov fonetic 
speling becuming the standard notashon for ordinary use for jenera- 
oe Our extreem conservatizm wil never permit it, altho its’ intro- 
ducshon wud create littl if any more disturbans than the first and 
subsequent developments ov the Simplified Spelling Boord wil 
ocazhon. It wud be beter—az Mr. G. Bernard Shaw sujests—wer we 
to take the bul by the hornz and adopt it strait of. After that ‘red 
ruin, and breaking up’’—ov every thing. Perhaps—not. Aul that 
the most radical can expect iz the gradual modificashon ov our ritten 
formz and the introducshon ov a fonetic alfabet into scoolz, for 
tuisohnal purposes. The familiarity and reezonableness ov this wil 
beget a demand: for practical fonetics: for daily use, which a sub- 
sequent’ jenerashon wil hav to consider and meet, when Mr. Lange 
and the rest ov us ar ded and gon. 

Mr; Lange clingz to the historic side ov ritten speech. Whot haz 
made history, stability or chanje? Insted ov troying history, 
fonetie speling,.wer it adopted, wud furnish Mr, Lange with adishonat 
food wherwith to feed his» historic craving. Sentiment haz com- 
pleetly:captured Mr: Lange, or he wud never hav committed himself 
to such’ an'‘absurd statement—that fonetic speling wad empty our 
langwaje ov its asosiashonz with the past and cauz our literature’ to 
becum\a élozed book to the masses! I cannot imajin that Mr. Lange 
beleevz this. That the introducshon ov sum)12 or 14: new’ Caractérz, 
closely alied: to existing leterz wad swomp our literature, that the 
resoarses ov typic injenuity'and the' wit ov mat wad be dried up, and 
that we shud be without a book to reed, iz too monstrus to entertain. 
Mr. Lange protests too much. 

Mr. Lange afiri'z most péepl prefer'to reed the Bible, Shakespear, 
Milton, etc., in the orijinal. Doo they? Whot vershonz ov the Bible 
at’preferd—the' Hebraic, the Vatican, the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian, 
the Beza, St. Jerome's, King Alfred’z, Elftie’s; Wyctif's, or T ndal’z ? 
How many t Folio edishonz ov Shakespear haz he’ found ‘in 
Librariez, in the palases ov the great, or in the cottej homes ov 
England? If the dentarid'for orijinals iz real, it must hav been met, 
to the’joy ov Christie and long prices, or the preferens for them iz 
just a fansiful figment on Mr. Lange’z part, that firsp edishonerz’are 
stil hunting-in’a seanty feeld, and that ordinary mortalz ar content with 
current edishonz, and manaje to doo the*’wurk ov thewourld just-az wel 


a@the*' orijinab’’ reederz. 
Hettort‘le-Holes: 


Hy DRUMMOND, 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 
To the Editor of Tak AcADEMY 


S1r,—The lines Marlowe puts into the mouth of ‘‘ Tamburlaine the 
Great,”’ as to his project of cutting a channel from near Alexandria to 
the Red Sea, may rather be regarded as reminiscent than prophetic. 
Marlowe was not unacquainted with classic, or medizval lore, and 
must have known that such waterways as his Scythian hero suggests, 
had been constructed by the ancient Egyptian monarchs; by the 
Roman rulers of Egypt, and finally, by its Arab conquerors. The 
last canal was destroyed by Caliph Ali Mansoor in 767, It is stated 
that Napoleon had the isthmus surveyed witha view to reconstructing 
the canal but was dissuaded by his engineers. 

Géthe, who, by the way, was an admiring student of Marlowe, was 
often unfortunate in having his best suggestions, ‘‘stolen by the 
ancients.” 

J. H. Incram. 

October 9. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMy 


Sir,—It is remarkable that the London County Council has, ever 
since its creation, had a wonderful knack of doing the wrong thing. 
Its latest action is, however, about the worst I ever heard iof. The 
London County Council is perfectly justified in wishing to build 
itself a grand ornate hall on the south side of Westminster Bridge, 
but instead of straight-away commissioning one of the many capable 
English architects to undertake the design, I hear that the Council 
has actually determined to open a competition, in which foreigners 
are to be asked to participate! Could unpatriotism go further 
than this? What a disgrace it would be to England, and to London 
in particular, if by any chance a foreigner were to win the 
competition, and an alien structure were set down to face the quiet 
serenity of Westminster Palace in the heart of the Empire! The 

ssibility of such a thing is too awful to contemplate, and it must not 

appen. 


ALGERNON ASHTON, 
October 8. 
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Pulitzer, Walter. Cosy Corner Confidences. 7} x 34. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Co.,n.p. (Seep. .) 

Eliot, Charles W. Great Riches. 73 x 53. Pp. 38. 


75¢- 
(Papers on ‘‘ The Rich Man's Power," ‘‘ The Children of the Very Rich,” 
etc.) 

Nicholson, J. S. The Relation of Rents, Wages and Profits in Agricul- 
ture, and their Bearing on Rural Depopulation. 73 x 5. Pp. 176. 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 

Parsons, John Denham. 7he Nature and Purpose of the Universe. 946, 
Pp. 561. Unwin, ats. net. 


New York: Crowell, 


POETRY. 
Yeats, W.B. Poems, 1899-1905. 7325}. Pp. 280. Bullen, 6s. net. 
[A reprint of all the author's printed poems since the publication of ‘‘ The 
Wind Among the Reeds,” nearly seven years ago.] 


Symonds, Arthur. Zhe Fool of the World, and other Poems. 84 x 53. 
Pp. 118. Heinemann, ss. net. 
{Some of the shorter poems in this volume were printed in ‘‘A Book of 
Twenty Songs.”) 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Persia, Rendered into 
English verse by Edward FitzGerald. Introduction by C. K. Shorter. 
64x 4. Pp.68. Heinemann, 6d. net. 

[We should have imagined that at this date an introduction to Omar 
Khayyam was superfluous. Fourteen pages, however, are prefixed to 
the present reprint, and from them the reader may learn much: that the 
‘* Rubaiyat ” has ‘‘ eclipsed in fame the best-known poems of Longfellow 
and Tennyson—the favourite writers of verse within the memory of most 
of us,” and a host of equally illuminating details. Perhaps the most 
thoughtful piece of criticism is that on page xi.: ‘‘ A knowledge of the 
Persian language or an acquaintance with the Persian poet is as little 
required in reading Omar as is a knowledge of the original ‘Gesta 
Danorum’ of Saxo-Grammaticus in order to be able to appreciate Hamlet. 
We do not need to read the Bible story of the Creation in its original 
Hebrew in order to enjoy the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton”! A portrait of 
FitzGerald is prefixed to the volume, though there is none of Mr. 
Shorter, whose work precedes the translator’s.] 


Trollope’s Barsetshire, Novels——Library Edition: Barchester Towers, with 
an introduction by Frederic Harrison ; and The Warden. 74x5. Each 
3s. 6d. net. The York Library: Barchester Towers, with an introduc- 
oo by Frederic Harrison; and The Warden. 6} x 4}. Each as. net. 


(The same type has been used for both editions, without alteration in 
spacing or pagination.] 
Hogarth, D.G. KXinglake's ‘‘ Eothen." With an introduction and notes by 
D. G. Hogarth. 7x43. Pp. 295. Frowde, 2s. 6d, net. 
{Except where obviously wrong, the text of 1864 is adhered to in the 
present edition.] 


Poems of Coventry Paimore. With an introduction by Basil Champneys. 
72x52. Pp. 439. Bell, 6s. net. (See p. 366.) 

Nettleship, R. L. Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. With a short preface 
specially written for this edition by Mrs. T. H. Green. With portrait. 
8x54. Pp.251. Longmans, 4s. 6d. net. 

ene, with a few slight alterations, from ‘‘ The Works of T. H. 
Teen.”’) 


The Pembroke Booklets. (First. Series). V.— Robert Southwell (Selected 
Poems); Henry Constable (Pastorals and Sonnets); William Drummond 
(Songs, Sonnets, etc.). ° Pp.63. V1.—Thomas Lodge (Songs and Sonnets) ; 
Robert Green (Lyrics from Romances, etc.); Samuel Daniel (Selected 
Verse). Pp.64. Each7x4}. Hull: Tutin, 4d. net each. 

Lawler, John. Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century 
1676-1700). With a Chronological List of Book Auctions of the Period. 

‘opular edition. The Book-Lover’s Library. 6$x4}. Pp. 241. Elliot 
Stock, 1s. 6d. net. . 

The Rule of Saint Benedict. Edited, with an English translation and 
explanatory notes, by Dr. Oswald Hunter Blair. Second edition, revised. 
7x5. Pp. 220. Sands, 3s. 6d. net, 

H. W. F. and F. G. F. The King’s English, Second Edition. 8x5} 
Pp. 370. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s. net. 





The Modern Cyclopedia. ‘‘ A handy book of reference on all subjects and for 
all readers,” Edited by C Annandale. New edition, revised and 
_— Vol. i. A—Bla. 8$x6}. Pp. 536. Gresham Publishing 

0., D.p. 
(Articles contained in the earlier edition have been revised, and new ones 
have been added, and a supplement appended to each volume. A large 
number of new illustrations have been inserted.} 


Carey, + Nouchette. A? the Moorings, 735. Pp. 451. Macmillan, 
38. 


The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: Ruth, and other Tales, The Knutsford 
Edition. In eight volumes—vol. iii. 73x5}. Pp. 557. Smith, Elder, 
4s. 6d. net. 

(See the ACADEMY of August. 25, p. 186. Vol. iii, contains: “ Ruth"; 
**Cumberland Sheep-Shearers "; ** Modern Greek Songs”; ‘‘ Company 
Manners”; “ y’s Troubles at Home” ; and ‘“‘ Hand and Heart.”) 


Brassey, the Hon. T. A. Prodlems of Empire. Papers and addresses. 
Popular edition. 8}x 5}. Pp. 218. Humphreys, as. 6d. net. 
‘(Reprinted articles, speeches and letters on Imperial Federation ; Imperial 
Defence; and Imperial Preference.) 


“Grey, Vivian”; and Tylee, Edward S. Boy and Girl; should they be 
Educated Together? A study of the principle and methods of co-educa- 
tion. 64x4. Pp.72. Simpkin, Marshall, rs. net. 


SCIENCE. 


Massee, George. TZext-book of Fungi, including Morphology, Physiology, 
Pathology, Classification, etc. 8x5. Pp. 427. Duckworth, 6s. net. 


Gill, Richard. Zhe CHC/; Problem. 73x 5}. Pp. Ixxvi, 597. 2 vols. Vol. i, 
—Analysis ; Vol. 2—Physiological Action. Blackwood, ros. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Bosanquet, Helen. The Family. 9x53. Pp. 344. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 
[An estimate of the meaning and importance of the Family as an institution 
in human society. ] 
Baskerville, Beatrice C. Zhe Polish Jew. His Social and Economical Value. 
9x6. Pp. 336. Chapman & Hall, ros. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


Brierley, J. Religion and Experience. 8x5}. Pp. 310. Clarke, 6s. 
(‘A study of religion froth the standpoint of experience.”] 


Vianney, Joseph. The Blessed John Vianney, Curé d’Ars, Patron of Parish 
Priests. Translated by C. W.W. 74x49. Pp. 211. Duckworth, 3s. 


The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. xvii. October 
1905—September 1906. 947}. Pp. 568. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. 


Watson, Frederick. Jnspiration. 8x6. Pp. 248. S.P.C.K.., 4s. 

Abbott, Edwin A. Silanus the Christian. 94x5. Pp. 368. Black, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

{An endeavour to show, ‘‘ in a general and popular way—on psychological, 
historical, and critical grounds—how the rejection of the claim made by 
most Christians that their Lord is miraculous, may be compatible with a 
frank and full acceptance of the conclusion that he is, in the highest 
sense, divine.”) 

McKim, Randolph H. Zhe Problem of the Pentateuch. An examination of 
the Results of the Higher Criticism. With a foreword by the Dean of 
Canterbury. 7#x 5}. Pp. 136. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

{Three lectures on the Reinecker Foundation delivered at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary in December 1905.] 


A Little Book of the Inner Life. By a Monk. 64x4. Pp. 66. Sands, 
Is. net, 
(‘* Written by a monk of the old school. The manuscript is in the 
ession of a Benedictine Convent in England, and is now published 
or the first time.”] 


Frazer, J.G. Adonis; Altis; Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion. 9x 53. e- 339. Macmillan, ros. net. 

[‘‘In studying afresh these three Oriental worships,” says the author, ‘‘I 
have paid more attention than formerly to the natural features of the 
countries in which they arose, because I am more than ever persuaded 
that religion, like all other institutions, has been profoundly influenced 
by physical environment.” These studies are an expansion of the 
corresponding sections in ‘‘ The Golden Bough,” and they wili form 
part of the third edition of that work, on the preparation of which, we 
are glad to learn, Dr. Frazer has been engaged for some time.] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Sherring, Charles A. Western Tibet and the British Borderland; the 
Sacred Country of Hindus and Buddhists, with an account of the 
Government, Religion, and Customs of the People. With a chapter by 
T. G. Longstaff describing an attempt to climb Gurla Mandhata. _Illus- 
trations and maps. 10x 6}. . 376. Arnold, ats. net. 

(Deals at some length with the legends, religions, customs, superstitions 
and beliefs of the Tibetans and neighbouring tribes.] 


Thompson, P.A. Lotus Land. 94x6. Pp. 312. Werner Laurie, 16s. net. 
(‘* Being an Account of the Country and the People of Southern Siam.” 
Profusely illustrated. The greater part of the introduction consists of a 
historical sketch of Siam; for the rest, the author has “‘ tried to give a 
faithful account of the peasantry,” among whom he lived for three 
years. ] 

Del Mar, Walter. Zhe Romantic East: Burma, Assam, and Kashmir, 
With 64 full-page illustrations from photographs. 9x53. Pp. arr. 
Black, tos. 6d. net. 

(Completes the series of book on the East which Mr. Del Mar commenced 
with ** Around the World Through Japan.” The author is an excellent 
guide, and the traveller to Burma, Assam, or Kashmir will do well to 
provide himself with the book. But was the frontispiece portrait 
necessary ?] 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Mr. Joun Lang sends us a new edition of the English translation of 
Oscar Wilde's. Saloms (10s. 6d. net) with the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley and ‘‘ a note om ‘ Salome’ '’ by Mr. Robert Ross. Mr. Ross's 
note is not an reciation of the play: it is a brief history of its 
reception in England, where it was cordially disliked, and abroad 
where it is much admired, and frequently acted. Richard Strauss, as 
Mr. Ross makes clear, made am opera of it—of ‘‘Salome’’ and 
nothing else, though there have been attempts in England to diminish 
the composer's debt to the dramatist. In England the performances 
of the play have been but two. It was forbidden, as all will remember, 
by the Censor when Mme. Bernhardt, for whom it was written, 
proposed to play it in French in London: since then it has been 
played by the New Stage Club in May 1905, and again by the 
Literary Theatre Club in 1906. Mr. Ross’s note contains one or two 
interesting quotations from the author's letters and conversation ; one 
from a letter being most characteristic; when the play was produced 

in Paris with great success, the author wrote from prison: “I wish I 

could feel more pleasure, but I seem dead to all emotions except those 

of anguish and despair... . Try and see what Lemaitre, Bauer, and 

Sarcey said of ‘Salome.'"’ There is no use now in attempting to alter 

the common English opinion ;: those who admire the play will be glad 

to have this beautiful edition, those who do not will not be persuaded 

to try again. English criticism has not shown itself to advantage in 

this matter. It is a pity that those who dealt the heavy-handed 

attacks on an extraordinarily beautiful, if unwholesome, piece of work, 

did not realise that the last word of criticism had been said by the 

illustrator. We know of no more cruel, more fiendish comment on 

Salome than Aubrey’s Beardsley’s drawings. Just because he understood 

where others did not, because he saw to the full the beauty of what 

others thought at least merely foolish, his sympathetic mind was able 

to sum up the faults and merits of the work and to express at the same 

time the spirit of the artist himself. In all art there is no more extra- 

ordinary instance of combined collaboration and criticism; the 

infernal wit of the drawings mocks at the very beauty which they 

translate with consummate sympathy and skill. 


Alexander Petofi, Poet of the Hungarian War of Independence, By 
A. B. Yolland. (Budapest: Franklin Society.\—New works about 
Petéfi are appearing continually, but so many new facts concerning 
him continue to come to light and his idiosyncrasies are always being 
regarded from such varied standpoints, that there x f be raisons d’étre 
for all of them. The latest book onthe subject which has reached us 
is by Dr. Yolland, author of a work in Hungarian on the foreign 
translations and translators of Petéfi and of an English-Hungarian 
dictionary, now in the press. Dr. Yolland does not really deal so 
much in the present brechwre with Pet6fi’s position towards the War of 
Independence, as with his place in the world’s literature. He is 
properly desirous of remedying the deplorable ignorance of the 
English, even amongst our literary people, as to the nature and 
position of the great Hungarian poet’s work. He animadverts upon 
the fact that of a poet of the very highest rank, a man who, if 
not as Dr, Yolland claims, the — of Dante and Shake- 
speare, is certainly one of the greatest lyrical poets known, the ve 
name, much less the writings, is scarcely recognised in England, 
deeply though he be reverenced by other races no more akin to 
Hungarians than are the English. It is true Hungarian is not easy to 

uire; its grammar is complicated and its vocabulary is amazingly 
copious, but these difficulties are not insurmountable: it is a living 
language, with a fine, prolific literature, and it has an advantage over 
the Russian, Greek, German, and Oriental languages in being written 
and printed in Latin characters. There are no subtleties about 
Petéfi's work. His poetry bursts forth in strains of even less premedi- 
tated art than Shelley's, but it is no commonplace, conventional 
rhyming. He is too natural and too national to have been modified 
by any model, and, although he was conversant with and admired 
intensely the poets of other races, his poetry is quite uninfluenced by 
them, He appertains to no school or class. His works are as varied 
and as different from one another as they are original and uncon- 
taminated by the published thoughts of other men. He was a creative 
genius and could delineate a typical being in a few words; embody an 
immortal thought in one line. That he was the laureate of the War 
of Independence is true; and his national anthem, “ Talpra Magyar,” 
and his patriotic lays aroused the nation as much as the eloquence 
of Kossuth, ‘the greatest orator of the age,’’ but that was only one 
manifestation of the poet's powers, and it is impossible to believe—it is 
contrary to proof—that Petéfi's genius world have remained dormant, 
or his poetry have been suppressed, whatever circumstances may 
have environed him. The national melancholy of his race permeates 
his song, but it is lit up at times by flashes of humour, of humour 
often mordantly sarcastic. He was the embodied spirit of his 
country : there never breathed a poet so representative of a race—so 
characteristic of its type and class, as Petéfi. 


Unhistoric Acts: some records of Early Friends in North-east Yorkshire. 
By George Baker. (London : Headley Bros. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baker's 
record, while principally intended for members of his own family and 
religious Society, is so packed with quaint detail accumulated from 
many sources that it is of wider interest. The period covered is not 
strictly indicated in the sub-title, since the lives of its “ three genera- 
tions’? of Yorkshire farmers cover the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries, The picture of yeoman life at Honeybee Nest, Danbydale 





during the early years of the last centuryis full of quiet charm. It has 
its. pages of storm also, which tell how the. pat Quaker home 
was beset by a malignant smuggler, how the neighbours shared in 
keeping watch against the marauder, and eventually prevailed upon 
the owner to allow them to make use of fire-arms. After a series of 
adventures the harassed family was relieved by its enemy's dis- 
appearance: ‘“whether he was seized by a press-gang in one of the 
seaport towns, or whether he went another voyage and never returned, 
is equally li te ave been the case, but rumour has it that 
he became a c character and developed into a local preacher. 
...’* The most st person in the book is Joshua Hedley, ** Uncle 

ossy”’ as he was called, who died at Thirsk in 1856. Asyears'passed, 
says the annalist, ‘‘ he seems to have become more obstinate and self- 
willed, due probably in part to his increasing deafness. Some few of 
a later generation may still remember him as an old man, dressed in 
knee-breeches and gaiters, rather below medium stature, hard of 
hearing, preferring his old armchair in the corner of the kitchen toa 
more dignified seat in the farmhouse parlour. Even in his old age he 
liked to ae amongst the farm stock, especially the sheep, and 
much preferred ewes’ milk in his own basin to milk from the ary 
sources of supply. He took upon himself the post of supervisor of 
his nieces’ ing, who would doubtless have preferred to choose 
their own books without his censorship, but,” adds Mr. Baker with a 
charming inconsequence, “‘ those who knew him best seem to have 
loved him most.” He was the enemy of all who infringed u the 
public rights, and used to say, whena declaration of ‘‘ No road” sought 
to prevent his wanderings : ‘‘ No one would have taken the trouble to 

ut up such a notice unless there had been a road.” We carn well 
Pelieve that his deafness, as Mr. Baker remarks, “increased the diffi- 
culty of dealing with him.’' 


From Libau to Tsushima, By the late Eugéne S. Politovsky: trans- 
lated by Major F. R. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. (Murray). The 
of this book was engineer-constructor of the second deep sea fleet flag- 
ship which went out to the far east, and the book, which is in diary 
form, consists of extracts from his letters to his wife. It cannot be 
said that it throws very much light on the of the celebrated 
Baltic fleet, but it contains a few observations of interest buried in a 
mass of trivial details mever intended for publication. If the author 
had been @ closer observer and a more trained writer, the letters 
might have been very valuable, since little is known of that remarkable 
journey after the fleet left Tangier until it met its doom. It is remark- 
able that the hopelessness of the enterprise was apparent to the author 
from the start, and that he is quite candid in his remarks about the 
discipline and morale of thefleet. In spite of being constantly employed 
in repairing damages this officer suffered badly from ennui and seems 
to have found relief in abusing the English. From Angra Pequena, for 
instance, he wrote: ‘‘ England supplies with arms the natives whom 
the Germans are now going to subdue. She is evidently a country that 
tries to damage every one and to work mischief everywhere.” Natu- 
rally the account of the Dogger Bank incident is described, and the 
writer finds consolation in the fact that the shooting was so good: the 
comment that the fishermen were to blame for not getting out of the 
way and cutting adrift their nets is worthy of a Russian. 


The Science of Dry-Fly Fishing. By Fred. G. Shaw, F.G.S. (Brad- 
bury, Agnew, 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasantly written treatise on 
Fly Fishing, and the novice will find in it all the information that he 
requires, and much excellent instruction conveyed in a very direct and 
simple manner. Mr. Shaw was amateur champion in the trout-fly 
casting competition at the International Tournament in 1904, and 
confines himself throughout to his own experience, so that we have 
here no second-hand information or advice. We quite agree with him 
that every one should learn how to cast a fly before he goes to the 
river-side ‘‘to scare the trout’’: and, if careful directions, aided by 
capital diagrams and photographs, can teach the art of casting, 
Mr. Shaw's book should prove invaluable to the beginner. Anglers 
are so numerous to-day, water so limited, and trout so shy, that it is 
not fair to learn the rudiments of casting at the expense of the public. 
It is not the fish which are caught that harm a trout-stream, but those 
that are frightened or pricked; and the enthusiastic recruit is safer on 
a lawn at home until he has learnt to cast a fly lightly in the direction 
required. Asan attempt to combine the two schools in Fly Fishing — 
of wet and dry fly—the book is not likely to commend itself to the Dry 
Fly Purist ; but it should be useful to all who have not unlimited time 
at their disposal. ‘‘ Watch and wait"’ is an excellent motto for such 
happy people, but few men nowadays can afford to spend a day by the 
river waiting to cast a fly until they see a rising fish: the majority will 
prefer to fish on the chance which is always present so long as the fly 
is in or on the water ; and these will welcome a book which emphasises 
the fact that trout may be induced to rise at times when they are not 
actually feeding on the natural fly. Itis only the most accomplished 
angler who can support blank days with equani - A chapter is 
devoted to the natural history of trout flies, and Mr. Shaw gives us 
much interesting information about Pisciculture, with illustrations of 
the Trout Breeding Establishment at Lower Chilland on the Itchen. 
There are still many places in the British Isles where trout-fishing 
may be obtained which is both cheap and good, as the author points 
out. A most useful chapter on the various articles which a trout-fisher 
requires concludes a very practical book; and, though we feel sadly 
that the complete angler will soon resemble Father Christmas or the 
White Knight, yet we are grateful for Mr. Shaw's advice, and feel 
sure that his book will be most useful to “all who are anxious to 
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